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PREFACE. 



Writing a book is like packing a portmanteau. 
What traveller, after carefully stowing away in its 
appropriate comer every article he thinks he can by 
any possibility require on his journey, has not remem- 
bered on his way to the station that he has left out 
his studs, or his razors, or his sponge, or his tooth- 
brush. And what author, when his book is fairly in 
type, does not discover that two or three points he 
intended specially to notice have been entirely over- 
looked. Fortunately for him, his little slips of the 
memory may be corrected at the last moment, whereas 
the traveller must go on minus the forgotten article, 
or miss the train. A preface though placed first, is 
written last ; an ingenious arrangement which enables 
an author to take up any stitches he may have 
dropped in the course of his work, and to add finish- 
ing touches to parts requiring extra polish. I am no 
exception to the general rule, and have let fall stitches 
by the dozen. 

First Stitch. — I wish to anticipate a very natural 
objection that may be urged against this semi-scientific 
book of mine. It may be said that I am not a doctor; 
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not even a water doctor. But what of that ? Have doc- 
tors never written on subjects quite unconnected with 
their profession ? I remember a regimental surgeon — a 
first-rate operator too — who knew as much about drill as 
he did about anatomy. I believe that if he had been 
permitted^ he could have drilled a regiment as cleverly 
as he could cut off a leg. Is a man never to leave the 
groove in which circumstances have placed him ? Must 
a cobbler always stick to his last ? Suppose his tastes 
lead him to do a little amateur tailorings may he not 
in his moments of lei&ure try to cut out a coat ? Do 
not civilians often write on military matters? Are 
there no such things as lay sermons? I have listened 
to discourses by preachers not in orders^ which were a$ 
earnest and as eloquent as if they had been delivered 
from a pulpit. I know a lawyer who is an enthusiastic 
chemist, Yolunteer riflemen are excelleixt shots, and 
make capital skirmishersp I have seen amateur actors 
who quite equalled professionals. At Lord's the gen- 
tlemen have sometimes beaten the players. I could 
adduce a dozen other instances of the same kind. Why^ 
then, should I not write on a subject of which I have a 
general knowledge, and in which I take a special interest. 
Hydropathy is a branch of sanitary reform. Lord 
Brougham and other philanthropic men who have 
laboured so hard to reduce disease in towns to a mini- 
mum, and to improve the national health, possess no 
licence from the College of Physicians. Florence 
Nightingale is onlj a woman with sound sense, a firm 
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willf gentle hands^ and a kind heart. These and her 
noble deeds constitute her title to the soldier's love, 
and a nation's gratitude. I am proud to serve under 
such leaders^ and to strike a blow in a good cause. 
Hydropathy^ toOj is based on physiology^ which 

requires no diploma in the student, and which is 
quite as fascinating as geology, astronomy, or any 
other popular science. The human body, as a 8ub« 
ject for study, has a personal interest which boulders 
and planets do not possess. The injunction, " Enow 
thyself,'' applied only to our physical life and struc* 
ture, deserves serious attention. Pope's doctrine, that 
the proper study of mankind is man, is equally 
sound, whether morally, mentally, or physically in- 
terpreted. Any one wishing to learn how interest* 
ing and intelligible sciences relating to our bodily 
mechanism can be made, should read the '^ Chemistry 
of Common Life," by Professor Johnston, and the 
"Physiology of Common Life," by Mr. Lewes.. la 
a humble way, and in a superficial manner, I have 
endeavoured to render Hydropathy interesting and 
intelligible. I have avoided, a9 much as possible^ 
the use of scientific words, which would puzzle me 
as much as they would the general reader. When- 
ever I have been obliged to introduce technical in- 
formation, I have chosen the clearest and most 
concise authority I could find. And I have the pre- 
sumption to think that my gossiping description 
of the practical and social characteristics of the 
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water cure will attract many people who would have 
been thoroughly frightened if I had been a doctor, 
and had written a purely scientific manual. 

Second Stitch. — A friend who has looked over my 
shoulder as I have been writing this work, has suggested 
that the term drug-doctor, which I have occasionally 
made use of, may give oflFence to allopathic members 
of the medical profession. But why should it give 
offence? I can only say that neither disrespect nor 
disparagement is intended. I write drug-doctor in con- 
tradistinction to water-doctor, as I speak of a chancery 
barrister to distinguish him from his learned brother 
who practises at the common law bar. An artist takes 
no offence if a critic calls him a painter in oil. A 
volunteer is not indignant if you call him a rifleman. 
A dragoon is perfectly satisfied to be called a horse- 
soldier. He is not ashamed of his profession. He is 
a soldier and he rides a horse. And the physician who 
is a doctor and prescribes drugs, should, if he believes 
in them, glory in a title which associates him with the 
objects of his faith. Drugs are to him as engines are 
to the engineer — ^the creatures of his will, and the 
instruments of his success. If he objects to the name, 
he has not half as good a ground of complaint as his 
professional brethren who. devote themselves to the cure 
of brain disease, and are popularly spoken of as mad 
doctors. But I think my friend is wrong in his suppo- 
Bition. Doctors, I imagine, care very little what they 
are called by the public, so long as when the public is 
ill, they are called on, or called in. 
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Third Stitch. — I wish it to be understood that when 
I condemn the use of medicines^ included under the 
general head of drugs^ as I also occasionally do in this 
work^ L allude chiefly to those violent and pernicious 
agents of which mercury is the most flagrant example. 
We owe to the druggist many mild and effectual 
remedies of which it is impossible to speak too highly. 
But^ against that arch destroyer^ Calomel^ I wage 
relentless war, and uprear the banner of Hydropathy. 
In critical emergencies it is for the skilful physician to 
decide if mercury may be administered with benefit. 
/ allude chiefly to its use in ordinary cases of deranged 
digestion. I believe that in most of these cases, a few 
days' abstinence, and rest to the disordered function^ 
would set matters right without weakening the system. 
It seems so senseless to cure disease in one part by 
removing it to another part, and to trust to nature to 
remove this second disease. If she can do it, there may 
not be much harm done. But if she hasnH vital force 
enough to throw it off, what then ? I don't go so far 
as Voltaire, who defined a physician as one who pours 
drugs, of which he knows little, into a body of which 
he knows less. The modern doctor knows a great deal 
more of chemistry and physiology than his predecessors 
knew in Voltaire's time. But, if he would trust to 
physic less, and to nature more, it would he better for 
his patient's health, and his own reputation. I know 
that the more advanced and enlightened members of 
the profession fully recognize this doctrine, and act 
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upon it. But there is sufficient leaven of the old school 
of medicine still at work^ to justify a layman raising his 
voice as loud as he can against the practice of the old 
school. I have seen such irreparable harm done^ espe- 
cially in India^ by violent diTigging, that I can have no 
doubt of its destructive and fatal effects. I have 
lately heard of a lady who had taken so much calomel^ 
that her wedding-ring literally crumbled from her finger. 
I need not say she was soon after crumbling in her 
grave. 

But I must take up no more stitches. Brevity 
should be the soul of a preface as well as of wit. 
An author who writes a long one is like a man who 
keeps his guests dawdling over knicknacks in the 
drawing-room^ after dinner has been announced. My 
entertainment^ such as it is, is served up; I trust it 
will be found lights pleasant, and wholesome. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTBODUCTOBT ANDBGOTISTICAL. 

Wine, wine ! thy power and praise 
Hath erer been echoed in minstrel lays ; 
But Water, I deem, hath a mightier claim 
To M up a niche in the Temple of Fame. 

Eliza Cook. 

At the risk of being considered by many highly 
respectable people a harmless lunatic^ I publicly avow 
myself a firm believer in Hydropathy. I labour under 
the extraordinary delusion, that, for many diseases, 
especially in their chronic form, there is no means of 
cure so safe or so effective as the Water Cure. I am 
quite accustomed to be regarded with compassionate 
sympathy as the victim of a new kind of water on the 
brain. My good-natured friends mournfully wag their 
sagacious heads whenever my unfortunate mania is 
mentioned. When I leave the room, they indicate my 
unhappy condition in serious pantomime by shrug- 
ging their expressive shoulders and touching their 
intellectual foreheads^ I am quite content to be the 
reputed possessor of a '' loose slate/^ I console myself 
with the reflection that there is some method in my 
madness. I have good and sufficient reasons for my 
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faith in the healing virtaes of water. A few years ago 
I came home from India to be repaired. The doctors 
said that there was not much the matter with me. What 
I wanted was tone. I suppose they meant physic^ of 
which I swallowed many gallons. I donH think their 
tonics did me any absolute harm^ but they certainly 
did me no positive good. This was^ at all events^ a 
negative benefit, for which I have much cause to be 
thankful. While I was thus sedulously engaged in 
emptying the chemists' shops, I received a letter from a 
brother-oflBicer who had, by a few years, preceded me 
from India. He was staying, he said, at a large hydro- 
pathic establishment, and the object of his epistle was 
to induce me to join him there. I thought of the fox, 
in the fable, who had lost his tail, and I read the 
following epistle with considerable suspicion : — 

"And so, unhappy man, you are in the clutches of 
the respectable harpies that prey upon us returned 
exiles as crows peck at a sick camel. No one welcomes 
the Anglo-Indian back to his native land with the 
heartfelt sincerity displayed by his doctor. The 
interest taken in the state of his digestion; the warm 
pressure of the hand as it gently glides from the palm 
to the pulse; and the afiectionate earnestness with 
which a mild course of treatment is recommended, 
seldom fail to have a subduing efiect upon the confiding 
and gratified Oriental. I confess I was fairly overcome 
by the fatherly solicitude of my medical advisers, and I 
placed myself unresistingly in their hands. By the 
side of their unceasing attention, friendship and hospi- 
tality sank into utter insignificance. Prescriptions far 
outnumbered invitations; pill-boxes were more nu- 
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merous than dinners ; and no bottles were passed with 
such regularity or rapidity as those containing mixture. 
Now those bottles circulate — for me — no longer. Be- 
fore it was too late I seceded from allopathic rule^ and 
swore allegiance to a new power. The pump displaced 
the druggist ; pills were superseded by baths ; and the 
insidious advances of physic were counteracted by the 
salutary influence of water. And now, like all converts, 
I am anxious to gain believers to the new doctrine. 
As Sir Bulwer Lytton enthusiastically writes/ 1 wish you 
one of the most blessed friendships man ever made, — 
the familiar intimacy with water.^ In India we had 
pretty good experience of its vivifying eflfects. The 
morning and evening baths were the spurs that kept us 
panting Englishmen from sinking under the exhausting 
effects of that melting climate. Our drooping bodies 
revived after the goosul, as parched-up flowers revive 
after a shower. But, my dear fellow, we did not know 
how to bathe. Water was to us like a watch in the 
hands of a savage. Bathing has been reduced by 
hydropathy to a system which is absolutely marvellous 
in its variety and effects. Do you happen to be 
burdened with more fat than is consistent with grace or 
activity, — hydropathy will reduce your figure to the 
elegant proportions of the Apollo Belvidere. Are you, 
like the Ancient Mariner, lean and lank, and brown as 
is the ribbed sea-sand,— hydropathy will fill out your 
shrivelled tissues till you are as plump and rosy as 
a Cupid. Are you afflicted with a paucity or poverty 
of blood, — the water doctor undertakes to improve it 
both in quantity and quality. If, on the contrary, 
your veins are oppressed with a superabundaace of the 
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4 THE COMMON SENSE OF THE WATER CUBE. 

vital fluid, he will relieve you of all surplus ' cochineal/ 
with the skill and rapidity of a prizefighter. Hydro- 
pathy, in short, abhors all unnatural excess or defi- 
ciency, and labours incessantly, by closely following 
nature, to restore the body to its normal and healthy 
condition. But it is impossible to realize the complete- 
ness of its medical resources without seeing the system 
in action. Come and judge for yourself; and that you 
may have sufficient excuse for your apostasy, I will 
recount for your benefit the story of my conversion tq 
the hydropathic faith. It is, I think, quite a thrilling 
little narrative, and might be called ' Eureka ; or, the 
Adventures of a Gentleman in Search of Health.' 

" A few years ago, or, perhaps it would be more 
correct to say, once upon a time, I returned from 
India, as you may remember, with health, temper, and 
complexion seriously damaged. I was as yellow as a 
guinea, as cross as a bear, and, like most old Indians, I 
had a rebellious organ in my right side which rendered 
my life constantly miserable. A liver complaint is the 
badge of all our tribe. Of course I went the round of 
the doctors, legitimate and illegitimate. A steady old 
practitioner, with a white neckcloth and a gold-headed 
cane, leeched, and blistered, and dosed me with calomel 
tiU my teeth were loose in their sockets, and my legs a 
useless incumbrance. By a rising man of the modem 
school, who drove a mail phaeton with high-stepping 
bays, I was drenched with gallons of taraxacum and 
sarsaparilla till my chemist^s bill was a thing to shudder 
at, not to see. I next went to a celebrated homoeOf 
pathist in the City, who prohibited wine and pastry, and 
amused me with tinctures and globules. He certainly 
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did me a little good^ althongh he did not practise as he 
preached^ for I saw him one day at Verry^s enjoying 
Moselle^ lobster-salad^ gooseberry-tart^ and other deli- 
cacies equally indigestible. But he was the first doctor 
who impressed upon me the vital necessity of starving 
out my complaint by a careful attention to diet. And 
his treatment was partly hydropathic ; for he prescribed 
tepid and other baths to assist the action of his 
medicines. 

''On dietetic principles, I next tried Revalenta Arabica 
till I was thoroughly sick of that nauseous preparation. 
I don't know what it is made of, but to me it seemed 
an unsavoury mess of pounded pease. It is very like 
the food we used to give to our horses in India, only 
we called it gram instead of Bevalenta. It certainly 
agreed wonderfully with equine digestions, and it may 
have an equally good efiect on men that are out of con- 
dition. But the remedy is worse than the disease. 
Maria Jolly may have been cured, as the advertise- 
ments inform us, of 'fifty years of indescribable agony 
from dyspepsia/ but the agony of taking Bevalenta 
every morning for breakfast must also have been in- 
describable. 

" For some time I endured, instead of the gram, half 
an hour's galvanism every day, and I feel shocked 
now, more even than I was then, to think how many 
sovereigns I put into the purse of an ignorant quack, 
who knew as much about medical science as a cabman 
knows of Greek. In fact, I believe I should have been 
no worse in health, and much richer in pocket if I had 
paid no money to either quacks or doctors. Physic, 
poison, pease-pudding, and electricity, failed to do me 
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any permanent good. I was not seriously ill, but I was 
always ailing. The rebellious organ was continually 
striking work. In addition to my original trouble, 
I was suffering the invariable consequences produced 
by too many cooks. I am thankful to say I stopped 
short of Professor HoUoway. I did not descend so low 
as Morrison or Old Parr. As a last resource I was 
persuaded to try hydropathy. I forgot to mention 
that in the course of my peregrinations, I consulted a 
Phrenologist. I did not seek a medical opinion from 
him, although he professed to give one. My only 
motive in putting my head into his hands was indi- 
cated by the possession of a tolerably large bump of 
curiosity. I merely wanted the professor to give me a 
character. But in the course of his manipulations he 
volunteered the information that I ought never to have 
gone to India. The convexity or concavity of one of 
my organs showed, I suppose craniologically, a predis- 
position to liver derangement. I put no faith in his 
opinion, which I thought was like telling me, after I 
had lost my horse, that I ought to have locked my stable 
door. I knew that myself. I wish, though, I had 
shown more respect for the theory of bumps ; for the 
parting advice of its expounder to me was to avoid 
drugs as I would poison, and to go to a hydropathic 
establishment without delay. If I had then acted 
on the friendly counsel of the professor, I should have 
saved myself many fees and much physic. 

" But at that time I laughed at the idea of water being 
able to wash my trouble away. I thought it only fit 
to wash shirts. I was as ignorant of the principles and 
practice of hydropathy as most people were then, and 
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as many people are now. It was not till three or foar 
years later that my attention was seriously turned to 
the water cure as an enlightened system of healing. 
A lady friend of mine had suffered agonies of rheu- 
matism for many years. Finding that she gradually 
got worse^ and that allopathic physicians were in vain^ 
she determined to try what a water doctor could do for 
her. When she went to Malvern she could not move 
without the assistance of two people. Sh6 was helped 
into an establishment a perfect cripple and shrieking 
with pain. In a month she could walk up the Wor- 
cestershire Beacon with only the aid of a stick. In 
two months she returned home, with nothing left of 
her chronic rheumatism but a slightly perceptible limp. 
To celebrate her recovery she gave an evening party, 
and danced in the first quadrille herself. And she has 
never had occasion to return to Malvern, and under 
the epistolary direction of her water doctor, has ever 
since been able to keep her ancient foe at a respectful 
and respectable distance. 

" Whenever I went to her house, weak, wretched, and 
growling, she always said, — ' Do as I did — try water.' 
Of course I objected. At that time it was my nature 
to object. Everything disagreed with me, and I dis- 
i^eed with everything. / wasn't rheumatic. I had, 
besides, a pious horror of cold water in this arctic 
climate. The thought of sleeping in clammy wet 
sheets, with the thermometer at zero, made me shudder 
with horror. Of course, my objections were pooh- 
poohed, and my fears ridiculed. I need not say that 
my lady friend eventually gained her point. For the 
sake of peace and quietness I did try water. I took 
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an affecting farewell of all my relatives, who, with the 
exception of my Malvern friend, looked upon me as a 
doomed man. I went for a week on trial to a hydro- 
pathic establishment near London. Even in that short 
time I felt and looked better than I had done for many 
years. I returned to town almost rosy. And the 
result of my experiment was that I determined to give 
hydropathy a fair trial at a good establishment. The 
institution at which I had been initiated was not a 
good one. The principal had been, I believe, originally 
a hatter. Having medical tastes, and certainly medical 
talents, he had obtained, late in life, the right of 
putting M.D. after his name. He had also, I believe, 
at Grafenberg, gone through a course of hydropathic 
instruction under Priessnitz. But, notwithstanding his 
unpromising antecedents, he did me more good in seven 
days than the drug doctors had done in seven years. 

'^Unfortunately for me, before I could carry my 
hydropathic resolve into effect, duty called me into a 
distant part of the country. While there, I was laid 
by the heels with a low fever. Neglected cold acting 
on a deranged liver was the immediate cause of my 
trouble. Again I fell into the hands of the Philistines. 
Again was I made the victim of allopathic barbarity. 
For three long months I was coddled, and blistered, 
and calomelled by kind but benighted drug doctors. 
Not content with administering their vile mercury 
internally, they dressed my blistered side with oint- 
ment containing the baleful mineral. Directly I could 
escape their cruel mercies, I hurried, weak, blanched, 
and still feverish, to the nearest hydropathic establish- 
ment. In three days my skin was soft and cool. In 
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a week I could walk a mile without resting. In a 
month I had gained more than a stone in weighty and 
was gathering strength every day. In three months I 
was in as good health as I ever shall be. I could play 
rackets and dance the polka. My constitution, ori- 
ginally delicate, had been so shaken by climate and 
calomel that I was not as strong as when I went to India. 
But I had discovered a system that would relieve pain 
without lowering my strength. I had never been so 
successfully tinkered, and since then I have been con- 
stant in my allegiance to the new power. I am never so 
well as when I conform to hydropathic rules, or am an 
inmate of a hydropathic establishment. Directly I 
feel that one of the screws of my internal machinery 
is getting loose, I fly to water. Formerly I flew to 
drugs. My pill-box used to keep me sick and sorry 
while it was open, and leave me weak and weary when 
it was shut. Now, a few luxurious packs and reviving 
dripping sheets, with pure air and plain diet, set me 
going again with a fresh stock of health and strength. 
I say nothing about the actual pleasure of the whole 
life, because I don^t wish you to be disappointed. I 
only say again, come and judge for yourself. Throw 
physic, not to the dogs, because the sagacious animals 
are far too knowing to take such nauseous stuff; but 
throw it out of the window, behind the fire, — any- 
where, in fact, but down your unfortunate throat. 
And don't, although you are a lord of the creation, be 
above taking a lesson from the dog. When he feels ill, 
what does the sensible creature do? He refuses food 
and takes a course of grass, which nature points out to 
him as the best remedies for sick dogs. Nature's reme- 
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dies for sick men are pure air^ regulated diet^ moderate 
exercise^ mental repose, and a judicious use of the reno- 
vating properties of water : in other words, a course of 
hydropathic treatment. Now, don't be stubborn, and 
go on poisoning yourself with drugs, because your father 
and your grandfather, and a long line of respectable 
but unenlightened ancestors, thought proper to poison 
themselves. Endeavour rather to repair the damage 
which they have done your constitution by their un- 
natural partiality for physic and port wine. . You have 
followed their pernicious example sufiBiciently long to 
show your respect for their memory. Try water for 
a change, and, depend upon it, you will bless the day 
you took the advice of an old chum — which you haven't 
to pay a guinea for, — and came to a hydropathic estab- 
lishment '' 

Although I was not in the least convinced by my 
friend's arguments, I did take his advice. A desire to 
see him again, and a slight feeling of curiosity were my 
chief inducements. But though I entered the establish- 
ment principally for my friend's sake, I stayed there for 
several months solely for my own. I came, I saw, and 
was conquered. I was perfectly delighted with the 
hydropathic system, and thoroughly enjoyed the hydro- 
pathic life. I found myself in a splendid house, 
situated in beautiful grounds, and overlooking a mag- 
nificent country. The air was itself a powerful tonic, 
which braced the body better than gallons of quinine. 
The variety and beauty of the scenery acted as an 
effectual sedative to charm and soothe the mind. The 
internal arrangements of the house were carefully 
ordered to promote comfort, amusement, and health. 
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Of the treatment I shall say little more at present than 
that from a confirmed sceptic^ I soon became an enthusi- 
astic believer. I saw gout, rheumatism, and the hun- 
dred and one diseases radiating from an over-worked 
brain or an ill-used digestion, succumb gradually but 
surely before the irresistible influence of the water 
cure. Other disorders, which I need not here enume- 
rate, were subdued with an ease and certainty 1 had 
believed impossible under any treatment. Sallow faces 
became rosy, weak limbs were made strong, and attenu- 
ated forms, which were carried helpless into the house 
by almost despairing friends, left it plump, active, and 
grateful witnesses of the efiBicacy of the hydropathic 
system. In my own case it worked wonders. The 
baths so roused, and invigorated me that I revelled in 
them as the greatest luxuries I had ever enjoyed. No 
tonic had ever produced for me the feeling of energy 
which followed the application of a dripping sheet. 
No champagne had ever caused such an exhilarating 
effect as the rain-bath. And after late dinners and 
loaded wines I had never experienced the clear head 
and good appetite in the morning which now rewarded 
the simple fare and regular habits of a hydropathic 
establishment. Month after month did I prolong my 
residence there, in pure enjoyment of a healthy, 
sensible, and natural life. When at length I was 
obliged to leave, I carried with me many pleasant recol- 
lections and much useful knowledge. Since that time 
I have had many opportunities of observing the efi^ects 
o{ the water treatment on myself and on others. I have 
taken a strong interest in the subject, and have studied 
it practically whenever I have had sufficient leisure. I 
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have visited most of the large hydropathic estahlish- 
ments in the country, and have stayed, not for days or 
weeks, but for months, and I may almost say for years. 
And the longer I stay, and the more I see, the more 
am I convinced of the inestimable value of hydropathy 
as a safe and certain system of medicine. The pane- 
gyric pronounced upon it by my Indian friend has been 
fully justified. I have not mentioned his case as being 
in the least remarkable. In these wearing, tearing 
times of fast living and hard work, derangement of the 
digestion constitutes the rule rather than the exception. 
Derangement of the head, as in my own case, is not 
by any means uncommon. I have merely wished to 
show that I have sufficient reasons for my faith in 
hydropathy, and that, as I said before, there is some 
method in my madness. 

And now to affirm my belief, and, as many people 
will think, to put my lunacy beyond all reasonable 
doubt, I am going to write a book about the water 
cure. The symptoms of insanity, on this ground, are, 
I fear, decided and alarming. I can oflFer none of the 
apologies for publication which modest authors timidly 
put forward, when they usher their literary bantlings 
into the notice of a cold and criticising world. I shall 
not court contemptuous pity by the "umble'' announce- 
ment that my book was originally written to amuse 
my own family. If I had a family, I should not take 
the trouble to write a book for their amusement. It 
would be easier for me, and more entertaining for 
them, if I were to buy some one else's book, or sub- 
scribe to Mudie's. Nor shall I deprecate unfavourable 
criticism on the flimsy pretext that my *' little work 
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has been printed ''at the solicitation of private friends.^' 
The solicitation of my friends^ if they knew of my 
intention^ would in all probability have a directly 
opposite tendency. No importunity has been used to 
flatter my vanity up to publishing point. I write with 
a purpose and with malice aforethought. For some 
time a chiel has been among the water establish- 
ments taking notes^ and^ faith^ he'll print them. My 
flower shall not be bom to blush unseen in the drawer 
of my desk, or waste its sweetness on the desert air of 
private circulation. The family for which I write is 
the pubUc, and the friends for whom my book is 
printed are the thousands of modern readers^ whose 
appetite for information is, fortunately for modem 
authors, perfectly insatiable. 

Of course, I im^^gine my book will " supply a want.*' 
Did any man ever publish a work, or start a newspaper, 
without fancying that his particular production was 
the one thing ardently longed for by an impatient 
public. A book on the water cure, that every one can 
understand, is, or ought to be, what elegant writers 
call a desideratum. Hydropathic literature exists in 
considerable quantity, but its quality is not altogether 
adapted for general use. It is either too scientific or 
too comic. The public has no choice between Doctor 
Gully and the *' Moist Man.^^ Taking the former as 
my authority, the latter shall serve as my warning. 
My object will be to steer a middle course between 
the two. It is as possible to give information without 
being dry, as to afford entertainment without being 
funny. Nowadays the most profound subjects are 
simplified for genera! comprehension. The Ologies of 
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common life are on every drawing-room table. Handy 
Books of the most abstruse sciences may be bought at 
any railway-station. In society, we meet dozens of 
philosophers, in coats and in crinoline, who are able to 
discuss the existence of ozone, or the latest improve- 
ments in the steam-engine. They know what '^ hydro- 
cyanic^' means, and can discourse learnedly on 
hydrostatics. Why should they not be equally learned 
about hydropathy? It should be studied, at all events, 
as related to the system of hydraulics. The douche bath 
is a decided and forcible application of hydraulic 
power. Let my '^ little volume " be the Hydropathy 
of Common Life, as well as a Handy Book of the 
Water Cure. 

And the better to carry out my purpose, I have taken 
up my quarters in the largest, and, in my opinion, the 
best establishment in the kingdom. Every one, I should 
think, has heard of Malvern, and the hydropathic 
institutions which give it distinctive character and 
renown. Most people know that some twenty years 
ago, the first disciples of Friessnitz in this country, 
attracted by three essentials of their art, — pure water, 
bracing air, and beautiful scenery, — pitched their tents 
at the foot of the Worcestershire hills, and there consti- 
tuted an English Grafenberg. But every one does not 
know that on the slopes of a Yorkshire valley, and 
overlooking one of the most picturesque rivers in 
England, a young Malvern has sprung up, which 
promises to eclipse in popularity its famous progenitor 
in the west. At the village of Ilkley, on the right 
bank of the Wharfe, the natural advantages requisite 
for hydropathic treatment may be obtained in as 
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great perfection as on the wooded sides of the Wor- 
cestershire Beacon. Already three monster establish- 
ments^ fall sometimes to overflowings attest the 
salubrity of the Wharfedale air and the purity of the 
Ilkley water. Towering high above the village, half- 
way between the river and the moor, stands Ilkley- 
Wells House, a masonic triton of the minnows. A 
passing stranger, unaware of the growing popularity 
of the water cure, would be puzzled to guess how 
a building as large and as handsome as a London 
club got into such an out of the way spot. But in 
spite of its apparently outre situation, there is no 
doubt it is the right house in the right place. To 
many natural advantages of air, water, position, and 
scenery, are added the attractions of great architec- 
tural beauty, and excellent internal arrangement. Of 
the physician who reigns in this hydropathic palace, 
I shall only say that he worthily occupies his throne. 
Under his firm but temperate rule, hundreds, and I 
may say thousands, of contented water patients have 
attained that health and vigour which hydropathy, 
properly conducted, is so well calculated to promote. 

At Malvern junior then I shall construct my book. 
A hydropathic work should be inspired by hydropathic 
associations. Living, as I shall do, in an atmosphere 
redolent of the water cure, I shall be, as it were, 
thoroughly saturated with my subject. A large water- 
cure establishment is a huge human aquarium, with a 
fair proportion of extremely odd fish disporting them- 
selves within it. Their conversation, their thoughts, 
and their lives generally, are of the water, watery. The 
prevailing element is, as the Ancient Mariner said, '^ every- 
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where ; " but unlike lim, the inmates have plenty of 
water to drink. Of them it may be truly said that 
they drink ^^ like fishes/^ and they lead generally a gre- 
garious^ jovial^ semi-aquatic kind of life. 

On all sides^ as I write^ I can hear the rushing of 
many waters. At one time I can detect the distant hiss of 
the rain-bath ; at another I recognize the mighty roar of 
the douche. If^ in the course of my literary labour^ 
my hand should falter from fatigue^ a dripping sheet is 
ready to restore my drooping energy. If my head 
should tire^ ^^ as well as the weary hand/^ a sitz-bath is 
an unfaiHng specific for clearing away cobwebs from 
the brain. Surrounded by all the appliances of the water 
cure^ I am in the best position to describe their opera- 
tion. If I want an exposition of hydropathic principles^ 
I can seek the doctor; when I wish for practical 
results, I can refer to his patients. Former experience 
may be tested by present observation^ and diligent 
study fortified by personal experiment. For I have 
laid to heart Dryden^s sagacious maxim, that " he who 
purposes to be an author should first become a student.^' 
I have not been an habitui of hydropathic establish- 
ments without learning a great deal of the system 
there administered, both in theory and practice. The 
information I have amassed I shall endeavour to pre- 
sent in a popular and readable form. It is my belief 
that to a great many interested in the recovery of 
health, and to a larger number interested in the pre- 
servation of health, a non-professional account of the 
water cure will be especially welcome. Hydropathy 
has been often presented to them from a medical point 
of view ; I offer them hydropathy from a lay point of 
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view. As one who has been a patient^ I address 
patients^ in which category I include the public 
generally. Society may be divided into two classes,— 
fee-payers and fee-takers. Every one pays for medical 
treatment at some time of his life ; and every one, when 
he does pay, likes to get the best treatment he can for 
his money. I believe that the water-patient is better 
treated, and suffers less in purse and person than any 
other kind of patient. I do not uphold hydropathy 
as a panacea. Taken as a whole, I believe it to 
be the nearest approach to a universal remedy* 
which we possess. But I don't believe in panaceas. 
Like all other systems, the hydropathic system is not 
free from inconvenience and defect, but with all im- 
perfections it is a grand result of human intellect and 
skill. In common with all great ideas, its chief charac- 
teristic is its simplicity. I am • captivated by its 
common sense. That common sense I wish to make 
apparent to the reader. If it should be objected that 
my style is not sufficiently elevated for my subject, I 
fear I must say, at the risk of being suspected of pun- 
ning, that it is a style I shall not endeavour to get 
over. I intend to be sensible, not scientific, and I 
don't see the necessity of hoisting sense upon stilts. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE OENEKAL ESTIUATION OF HT9S0PATHT. 

Evil is wrought by want of thonght. — Hood. 

Among the '' things not generally known ^^ in this 
country are the principles which guide the water 
doctor in his treatment of disease. I donH mean the 
more ahstruse laws of physiology and pathology which 
constitute the arcana of every branch of medical 
science. To understand these^ demands a special educa- 
tion^ whether the student propose to administer drugs, 
or globules^ or water. I mean the plain and simple 
rules of reason and common sense, which appeal with 
greater force to non-professional minds than the most 
elaborate arguments of philosophy. Such rules, for 
instance, by which an intelligent physician endeavours 
to make a patient understand and assist in the treat- 
ment of his own case. And what a comfort it is to a 
patient, with a head upon his shoulders and brains in 
his head, to know the general character of his com- 
plaint, and of the means used to cure it. To be treated 
as a rational being with an enlightened interest in his 
own mechanism, instead of an animated retort into 
which so many chemicals are to be poured three or four 
times a day I It is as natural for a man to inquire what 
is going on within him as to watch the working of 
a steam-engine, or to peep through the glass window 
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of a beehive. I like a physician to be my glass 
window^ and to let me into the secrets of my con- 
struction. A doctor who does not take me into his 
confidence inspires me with no confidence in return. 
I fancy that he doesn't tell me the general principles of 
his treatment because he doesn't know them himself. 
I imagine that, in going through the solemn mummery 
of a prescription, he is merely following an antiquated 
tradition of his profession, without exercising individual 
thought or reason. In my drug-swallowing days, I 
have had the misfortune to meet with men whose 
minds seemed able to work only in one regulated 
groove. Take them away from the narrow gauge of 
''blue pill'* and "black draught,'* and they were as 
useless and as helpless as an engine off the rails. But 
I have invariably found that the more eminent the 
practitioner, the more willing he has been to explain 
the reasons of his action, and the effects he intended 
to produce. And the nearer I have gone to the top of 
the tree in the medical profession, the more simple have 
I ever found the treatment. For, says a celebrated 
physician, quoted by Sir William Hamilton in his 
" Discussions on Philosophy,'' ''the best practice is that 
which does nothing ; the next best, that which does 
little." I am perfectly aware that, in many stages of 
disease and in many diseases, a judicious reticence on 
the part of the doctor is not only advisable but abso- 
lutely essential. But I am equally sure, that in the 
majority of cases ^n avoidance of all mystification 
would increase the confidence of his patients, and 
promote the success of his treatment. 
Now, in hydropjithy no ominous hieroglyphics in 
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a dead language are used to perplex or conceal^ and' 
the theory of its action is as dear as the pure element 
which it administers. Every one claiming to be well 
informed ought to understand a subject so simple and 
so important. No one having a regard for his owu 
well-being should be ignorant of the general principles 
that distinguish the modern system which puts its faith 
in water from the venerable institution which holds 
fast by its drugs. One must be better than the other^ 
and old age is not always a proof of superior merit. 
If we were to adhere to a system merely on account of 
its antiquity^ we should be still believing that the sun 
moved round the earth ; or we should prefer^ as a few 
old-fashioned people still prefer^ the slow agony of a 
stage-coach to the speedy comfort^ and safety of a 
railway-carriage. And I can imagine no better simile 
than this to illustrate the difference between the old 
and the new method of curing disease. In coaching 
times travelling was tedious^ painful^ and expensive; 
there were more accidents than at present; and at 
the end of the journey the cramped and stifled martyr 
was thoroughly knocked up and fit for nothing but to 
go to bed. So with the leeched and physicked victim 
of violent allopathic treatment. He makes little pro- 
gress^ he suffers much^ he pays highly^ he is con- 
tinually upset^ and when he is supposed to be cured^ he 
is pale, weak, emaciated, and good for nothing. 

Hydropathy, on the contrary, is like railway travel- 
ling, an actual pleasure in itself, moderate in charge^ 
wonderfully free from danger, and quick or slow accord- 
ing to circumstances. For the water cure will go at 
whatever pace may be required. If advisable it will 
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.travel as steadily as a parliamentary train^ or it will do 
its work with the safety and despatch of an express. 
And the water patient at the close of his treatment^ 
like the railway traveller at the end of his journey, is 
strong, refreshed, and able to undertake any amount of 
physical or mental exertion. And yet, strange to say, 
people prefer to be dosed and done for on the old 
plan merely because it is an old plan, and cling to 
theur blisters as pertinaciously as their blisters cling to 
them. 

In what I have said regarding the allopathic system 
of treatment, I must not be supposed in any way to 
undervalue or depreciate it. It would be presumptuous 
and unbecoming in me to do so. Allopathy, under 
certain conditions, is most valuable, just as coaches are 
still useful on cross-roads and through country where 
railways cannot be made available. But it is far from 
being the only mode of healing, as it is in many cases 
far from being the best mode of healing. Putting 
homoeopathy on one side, as having nothing to do with 
the question at present, I am convinced that wherever 
hydropathy can be practised, it is as superior to the 
drug system as the Great Western express is to the 
lumbering old " Swiftsure,^' that took two days to creep 
from London to Bath. Now-a-days it is only a pig* 
headed few who doubt the superiority of railroad travel- 
ling. Forty years ago, the well-appointed four-horse 
coach was considered the perfection of easy locomotion. 
Bailway^ were little known, and were looked upon as 
visionary, impracticable, and dangerous. Hydropathy is 
in a somewhat similar position with regard to allopathy. 
The water cure is looked upon with much of the distrust 
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and indifference which in this country have been the 
fate of all social and scientific improvements. The first 
man who hoisted an nmbrella in a shower was hooted 
through the streets as an effeminate dandy. The illns- 
trious Jenner was persecuted as if he had been a public 
criminal rather than a public benefactor. And yet 
now-ardays umbrellas are universal^ and vaccination iB 
the law of the land. And the mists of ignorance which 
at present obscure hydropathy in the popular mind will 
in like manner be gradually dispelled^ the claims of 
water as a medical agent will be thankfully acknow- 
ledged^ and Friessnitz will be considered as great h 
benefactor as Jenner. 

It is natural to suppose that^ in a matter so important 
as the best means of recovering healthy too much 
trouble could not be taken to obtain accurate informa>- 
tion. And yet to a large majority of the British public^ 
hydropathy is almost as great a mystery as Freema- 
sonry. In the popular belief^ the ordeal of the wet 
sheet is not a whit less inscrutable than the ordeal of 
the hot gridiron. Ignorance and prejudice have com- 
bined to produce a distorted picture^ which has been 
blindly received as a fair and accurate representation. 
The distance from home at which the water cure has 
been carried on^ has helped to lend to the view an 
enchantment of a fanciful and hocus-pocus character. 
But has it ever occurred to the public mind to reflect 
who were the artists who painted the picture ? May 
it not be a misrepresentation ? Is it beyond the bound 
of possibility that the bright lights have been purposely 
toned down^ and the dark shades laid on extra black ? 
Has a good cause never been damned by faint praise^ 
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or ridiculed because it was not understood. May not 
the unqualified laudation of injudicious friends work 
as much harm as the unmitigated abuse of declared 
enemies ? Has self-interest never laboured to blacken 
the reputation of a rival ? May not, in fact, the popular 
picture of hydropathy be a gross caricature drawn with 
intent to injure? May not the character which has 
been given of it be a foul libel circulated with malice 
aforethought? At all events let me endeavour to 
answer some of these questions. The devil may not 
be so black or so grotesque as he is painted. He may, 
on the contrary, turn out to be an angel of mercy with 
healing on his wings. I am willing to shed my ink in 
the cause of hydropathy. As self-constituted champion 
of the water cure, I am ready to meet all comers in its 
defence. My banner is a wet sheet, and my motto is 
"ApioTov fiiv vitop. There ; my gauntlet is thrown down, 
my hat is in the ring; and, to make a good beginning, 
let me have a round with the drag doctors. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A TILT AT THE PACULTT. 

It's veiy hard them kind of men 
Won't let a body he.^Old Ballad. 

BvT, firsts let us shake hands. Whatever I may 
write about drug doctors^ or their art^ I shall write in 
good humour and without malice. I will hit them no 
foul blow. Whenever I can, I shall merely use their 
own weapons against themselves. If I draw blood, I 
shall do it, as Mr. Chadband would say, " in a spirit of 
love.^^ I entertain great respect for a body of well- 
educated gentlemen who devote the best part of their 
lives to the relief of human suffering. But I cannot help 
pitying them in being committed to the practice of a 
system which in their secret hearts they must know in 
many respects to be contrary to reason, and opposed to 
nature. For what is the conclusion to which, after a 
long professional career. Sir John Forbes, the physician 
of her Majesty^s household, was compelled to come in 
regard to allopathic treatment ? — 

^^ Firstly, that in a large proportion of the cases 
treated by allopathic physicians, the disease is cured by 
nature, and not by them. 

'^ Secondly, that in a lesser, but stiU not a small 
proportion, the disease is cured by nature in spite of 
them; in other words, their interference opposing 
instead of assisting the cure. 
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" And^ thirdly, that consequently, in a considerable 
proportion of diseases, it would fare as well, or better, 
with patients, if all remedies, especially drugs, were 
abandoned/' 

This is no singular opinion of an eminent but eccen- 
tric drug doctor. It is the deliberate judgment of 
many of the most skilful and experienced allopathic 
practitioners which the country has produced. Dr. 
Paris, president of the College of Physicians, belieyes 
that, '^the file of every apothecary would furnish a 
volume of instances where the ingredients were fight- 
ing away in the dark.'^ The celebrated Abemethy 
says, without mincing, his words, " There has been a 
great increase of medical men of late years, but, upon 
my life, diseases have increased in proportion/^ Dr. 
Bush goes further, and says, "We have multiplied 
diseases ; we have done more : we have increased their 
mortality." And the well-known Dr. Baillie, after 
forty years of incessant practice, declared, "that he 
had no faith in physic ;" and on his deathbed was con- 
stantly exclaiming, "I wish I could be sure that I 
have not killed more than I have cured.'' 

When such opinions are recorded by such men, no 
arguments of mine are necessary to prove that the allo- 
pathic system is in a very shaky and unsatisfactory 
condition. It is high time the unsound parts should 
be cut away, and their places supplied by healthier 
matter. Allopathy sadly wants an infusion of new 
blood. Why should not the best parts of it, and 
homoeopathy and hydropathy, be incorporated into one 
perfect sanatory system ? Each has the same high and 
noble object, and all should work together to the same 
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good and glorious end. This is^ howeyer^ travelCng 
faster than I intend at present. Let me return to the 
drug doctors and the water cure. 

The members of the allopathic branch of the pro- 
fession are supposed^ ex officio^ to understand^ at all 
events, the doctrine of the water cure. Prom the 
confident tone in which they give their opinion on the 
subject, people are led to suppose that they have perfectly 
mastered both its principles and its practice. But do 
they comprehend even its theory ? Scarcely one in ten, 
I firmly believe. A large proportion know little or 
nothing about hydropathy. They either will not, or 
cannot, understand it. One pompous and stiff-necked 
old sample, who is a great stickler for professional 
etiquette, will not condescend to study a system which 
he contemptuously stigmatizes as quackery. During 
the course of a long and fashionable practice, he has 
systematically murdered dozens and dozens of his 
highly-connected victims with the greatest respecta- 
bility and decorum. '^ Thousands,'^ says Franks, an 
impartial allopathic authority, " are slaughtered in the 
quiet sick-room.^' " The Sixth Commandment,'' said 
Sydney Smith, — half in joke, half in earnest, — ''is sus- 
pended by one medical diploma, from the north of 
England to the south." And, strange to say, the highly- 
connected victims • are quite content to be thus 
slaughtered secundum artem. They trust their lives 
blindly into the soft, white hands of Doctor Pomposo^ 
without taking the trouble to inquire if any better 
means exist which will remove their diseases without 
undermining their constitutions. As for Dr. Pomposo^ 
he steadily pursues his course of legalized homicidej 
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very much to his own satisfaction^ and to the unrea- 
soning admiration of a large circle of infatuated 
believers. Standing loftily on the highest pinnacle 
of professional dignity, he obstinately ignores any 
method of healing not recognized by the College of 
Physicians, He has been taught to believe in drugs, 
and blisters, and leeches; he has passed a life in 
dispensing them ; and he will die in the faith in which 
he has lived. And if he were the last of his race, 
I should say the sooner he dies the better. If he, 
and such as he, had never lived, the health of society 
would have been stronger and sounder. And here, 
again, I fortify my judgment by another opinion drftwn 
from the writings of a man of mark among the drug 
doctors. Dr. James Johnson, editor of the ^' Medico- ' 
Chirurgical Review,'' gives it as his "conscientious 
opinion, founded on long experience and reflection, that 
if there was not a single physician, or apothecary, or 
man-midwife, or druggist, or drug in the world, there 
would be less mortality amongst mankind than there is 
now.'' This is an arrow from the allopathic quiver which 
sticks firmly in the side of the poor old system, and 
reminds one of Byron's famous image of the wounded 

eagle : — 

So the struck eagle, stretclied upon the plain. 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again^ 
Yiew'd his own feather on the fatal dart. 
And wing'd the shaft that quivered in his heart. 
Keen were his pangs ; but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impell'd the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warmed his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast. 

When the bosom of allopathy is pierced by the 

shafts of her own children, it is a sure sign of weak- 
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ness and imperfection. But Dr. Johnson is wrongs I 
think^ in saying that we should be better without 
doctors altogether. He might as well say that we 
should be better without lawyers. And so^ no doubt^ we 
should be^ if we were still in a savage state of existence. 
But civilization creates wants^ and among them are 
the wants of lawyers and doctors. They may be evils^ 
but they are necessary evils. We could^ no doubt^ do 
without many doctors^ but there are others who never 
enter a house but to bring relief and comfort^ if 
relief and comfort can be obtained by human means. 
Of such I shall have to write presently^ but not of such 
is the sleek and prejudiced physician whom I have 
typified under the name of Doctor Fomposo. 

Another stamp of drug doctor will not take the 
trouble to examine the merits of hydropathy. He is 
very eloquent on the subject of its supposed demerits; 
but he is too lazy to inquire into the truth of his 
supposition. He is quite satisfied if he can grope his 
way through the bewildering intricacies of the old 
system. But it is not so much on account of lazi- 
ness that I quarrel with Dr. Sloth, or of self- 
importance that I blame Dr. Fomposo. Fride and 
indolence are not peculiar to the medical profession. 
I may think that it would not detract from the dignity 
of its members were they to inquire scrupulously 
into every system which promised to extend their sphere 
of usefulness; and if they discovered valuable pro- 
perties hitherto unknown to them, that it would be 
perfectly dignified on their parts frankly to acknowledge 
the merits of the new system, although the discovery 
had not originated in their own body. I may think it 
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is the positive duty of a medical man to take every 
opportunity of increasing his professional knowledge^ 
whether the source be licensed or unlicensed. Neither 
bodily exertion nor mental toil should^ in my opinion^ 
be spared to attain such an end. I may think that 
men whose minds are unable to grasp new ideas and 
reason on them^ ought never to have been intrusted 
with the care of other men^s bodies. Still, I do not 
ground my complaints of drug doctors on the negative 
deficiencies I have mentioned; but, as champion of 
hydropathy, I do find fault with their iUiberality, 
and their dishonesty. Of course I make use of the 
word dishonesty in the parliamentary or Pickwickian 
sense of the word, — I mean their professional dishonesty, 
as doctors, not as ordinary members of society. As 
another champion said of the enemies of his hero, 
''Are they not all honourable men?^^ Fortunately 
my Caesar is not dead. Hydropathy is alive and 
flourishing, in spite of all the vicious stabs of envious 
drug doctors. 

Ask any one of them of either class what is his 
opinion of the water cure, and how does he reply? 
He shakes his head, shrugs his shoulders, frowns 
ominously, looks as wise as he possibly can, and, 
hypocrite that he is, denounces hydropathy as a 
system of quackery. '^ Hydropathy, my dear sir,'^ he 
will say, " is sheer humbug. The idea of a few pails 
of water curing a disease that has resisted the action 
of the most powerful medicines, is merely preposterous. 
To wrap a man in a wet sheet is much more likely 
to give him rheumatism than to cure him of it. It 
is^ in fact, a most dangerous system. It weakens the 
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constitution^ and is very likely to bring on dropsy. 
Drinking such immense quantities of water thins the 
bloody and dilutes the gastric juice/' And he goes 
on to enumerate the meaningless objections which 
prejudiced men like himself have manufactured, and 
keep for general use, to further their own selfish 
ends. But he carefully abstains from giving scien- 
tific reasons for his opinion, and on very manifest 
grounds. " Story/' said the Knife-grinder, when asked 
by the Friend of Humanity to narrate the tale of his 
wrongs, " story, God bless you, I have none to tell, sir." 
'^ Reasons/' our allopathic friend might with equal 
truth exclaim, " God bless me ! I have none to give/' 

But candour on such a subject is contrary to his 
professional principles. He seems to consider all fair 
in medicine, as in love and war; and he says to his 
patient, in conclusion, ''Take my advice, my dear sir, 
and avoid hydropathy as you would the cholera. In 
your particular case it would kill you." And the 
poor man is frightened out of the few wits a long 
course of drugs has left him, and gives himself up 
again unresistingly to the remorseless physicking of 
his disinterested adviser. 

Now I maintain that it would be really more digni- 
fied, and certainly more honest, under such circum- 
stances, if the doctor were to reply, ''My dear sir, 
to tell you the truth, I know nothing about hydro- 
pathy; I have had neither time, nor opportunity, nor 
inclination, to make myself acquainted with the system, 
therefore I am not competent to offer an opinion on 
the subject." 

For what are the facts^ which can be proved by 
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undeniable evidence^ in opposition to the stereotjrped 
cavillings of prejudiced drug doctors? That hydro- 
pathy^ scientifically conducted by qualified medical 
men^ is not quackery^ but a complete and successful 
system of cunng disease on the most simple and 
rational principles. Water^ judiciously appUed and 
administered^ is at the same time the most potent 
and the most harmless of remedies. If there is one 
disease to which the water cure is more particularly 
adapted than another it is rheumatism in all its 
excruciating yariety. To remove it^ and similar com- 
plaints^ no agent is so magical in its effect as the 
vet sheet. Drinking water^ under medical direction, 
does not dilute the gastric juice, because it is not 
prescribed during the secretion of the gastric juice* 
Water, in any quantity, is forbidden at meals, and 
during the principal stages of the digestive process. 
And the greater amount drunk by hydropathic patients 
is taken before break&st, when the stomach is empty 
and the gastric juice has nothing to do. Dilution 
necessarily implies the presence of something to dilute. 
Nature does not waste her enei^y. When there is 
no food to be digested, no gastric juice is secreted. 
It cannot therefore be diluted for the same reason 
that Tilburina in the Critic cannot see the Spanish 
fleet, "because it is not there.'' And hydropathy 
notoriously improves digestion. The appetite of water 
patients is ravenous. They could not eat more food 
than usual imless they digested more food than usual. 
And they could not digest more food if one of the 
principal agents of digestion^ the gastric juice, were 
weakened. 
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Equally notoriously does hydropathy improve the 
blood. It does not thin it. On the contrary, if 
necessary, it thickens it. The formation of good blood 
is one of the main objects of the water cure. 

Nor is it likely to produce dropsy. On the contrary, 
again, it cures dropsy. I have seen a dropsical patient 
almost visibly decrease day by day under hydropathic 
treatment. In fact, without at present going more 
into details, hydropathy is not humbug, but, as I shall 
prove by the testimony of allopathic doctors, a natural 
and efficacious system of healing. The humbug is on 
the part of interested drug givers, who purposely mis-i 
lead the public. If what they say be true, — ^if hydro- 
pathy is a sham, and a delusion, and a snare, — let them 
prove it to be so by sound arguments and by hard 
facts. Assertion is no proof. Ridicule is no argu- 
ment. Anybody can sneer and cry " Pooh, pooh '/' but 
sneers without reasons to back them are proofs only 
of jealousy and illnature. No allopathic physician 
of note has ever dared in print to assert that hydro- 
pathy is an imposition, much less to prove it. When- 
ever a drug doctor has published his opinion of the 
water cure, it has been, as I shall show, pre-eminently 
favourable. The enemies of hydropathy have, by 
innuendos and libels, made their presence perfectly 
known in society, when no one has been present to 
refute their assertions ; but in print, where they could 
be met and contradicted, they have ever been '^con- 
spicuous by their absence.^' Hear Sir John Forbes 
on this subject. After a long and favourable critique 
upon the water cure in the British and Foreign 
Medical Review, he thus concludes: ''After what has 
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been said and written in fayour of liyd^pathy^ judg* 
ment must th^efore be entered by defeult «tgainait it9 
opponents, and hydropathy i« entitled to the yerdict 
of harmlessness, single camQ has lii^eyer been shown 
to the contrary.*' 

Another class of drug dqctors i^ that which knows 
something of hydropathy,, and privately recognizes its 
merits, but from professional jealousy will not acknow- 
ledge them. To a mtember of this class, allopathy is 
one and indivisible. There is only one system of 
medicine, and he is one of its prophets. He will beiup 
no brother near the throne, whaitever may be his claims. 
He will not condemn wholesale and in general terms> 
but he grounds his objectiona on particular reasons* 
To an inquiring patient, sick of his medicines, and 
anxious to try another chance of recovery, he will say — 
^ Hydropathy is in some, cases advisable, but, my dear 
sir^ it will not suit you. Trust me, I know your con- 
stitution : you have not sufficient stamina to produce 
reaction/^ And the poor patient does trust him, and is 
obliged to fall back on the action of drugs, which, in 
nine cases out of ten, requires at least twice as much 
stamina as the action of water. 

Here again is a want of honesty, though, perhaps, in 
a minor degree. Some of the appliances of the water 
cure, such as the douche or the plunge-bath, do, no 
doubt, require a considerable amount of vital energy. 
But these are only prescribed when such energy exists 
originally, or has been accumulated by a carefully gra- 
duated course of tonic treatment. There are other 
processes, such as the spinal washing, the towel pack, 
the bed ablution, or the tepid dripping sheet, which 
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can be adapted with the greatest nicety to the reaction- 
ary powers of the most enfeebled patient. 

Hydropathy is not the cold water cure, as is generally 
supposed. It is the scientific and systematic applica- 
tion of water in diflferent forms, with eyer-changing 
amounts of force, and eyer- varying degrees of tempera- 
ture. It may be adapted to all constitutions, and to 
every age, and it will do good to each. It is as suitable 
for the infant mewling in the nurse^s arms as for the 
lean and slippered pantaloon. It may even be extended 
with benefit to the state of second childishness, which 
precedes our exit from this world^s stage, and will alle- 
viate the infirmities of that last scene of all that ends 
our strange eventful history. Hydropathy, in fact, 
makes stamina. Cases might be quoted, unmistakably 
authenticated cases, in which patients given over and 
left to die by allopathic doctors — patients so emaciated 
by disease and medicine as to be perfect living skeletons 
— patients in whom the lamp of life flickered so feebly 
as to be every moment in danger of going out alto- 
gether — have, by a skilful course of water treatment, 
been rescued from the very jaws of death, and trans- 
formed into robust men and women. One of the most 
remarkable of these cases is, I think, that recorded by 
Captain Claridge, of a cure performed by Priessnitz on 
the countess of Jennison. 

Seven weeks after her marriage she had a severe 
nervous fever, which deprived her entirely of the use 
of her limbs. After several months of extreme suflfer- 
ing and severe medical treatment, her case was declared 
hopeless by the doctors. She made her will, and re- 
ceived the sacrament. At times she was perfectly 
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unconscious. Her foody was merely skin and bone. 
Her knuckles became black. Her debility was such that 
she could not even close her mouth or her eyes. This 
was the sad condition to which she had been reduced 
by disease and medicine : and it was at this point that 
hydropathy stepped in and saved her. 

Friessnitz came to her rescue^ and snatched her from 
the very brink of the grave. It is impossible to give 
the details of his treatment^ which lasted for the greater 
part of a year. It is sufficient to say that in four 
months she was strong enough to bear the douche and 
the cold bath ; and before the end of a year she was 
stout and healthy^ and able to walk without sticks. 

'^ Four years after/^ writes Captain Claridge, " I met 
the countess at Orafenberg^ and I was astonished to 
behold her such a fine^ fat^ healthy woman. Since 
being cured she has had three children: one died 
almost immediately after its birth ; the second is a fine 
child ; and for her accouchement of the third she came 
to place herself under the care of Friessnitz. She 
did remarkably well, and left Grafenberg in perfect 
health.'' 

Here was a cure performed when hydropathy was in 
its infancy, and practised by a man with nothing to guide 
him but his own unfaltering genius. Hydropathy can 
now run alone, and is in the hands of men who have been 
properly qualified by regular medical education and 
experience. Founded originally on principles of reason 
and common sense, it has been developed and improved 
by skill and science of the highest order. When the 
water cure is preached and practised by such men as 
Dr. Gully, Dr. Wilson, Dr. Edmund Smith, Dr. John- 

D 2 
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BOH, and others I could name, it can no long^ be 
denounced as a syfttem of quackery. The truth that 
has been so long lying at the bottom of a well has ab 
length been discov^ed, and utilized for the benefit of 
suffering humanity. And, like all truth, it is great and 
will prevail. Its enemies may retard, but they i^annpt 
prevent its progress. It would be more generous in 
its allopathic foes candidly to lusknowkdge its merits, 
and more humane in them to give their patients a 
chance of benefiting by its usefulness in cases wher^ 
their own means were unequal or unsuitable. 

It is contrary to. human nature to expect the ordi-. 
nary drug doctor, with perhaps a wife and family 
dependeQt on his exertions, to give up the faith in 
which he has been educated, and the practice by which 
he lives. But, as a gentleman and a man of science, let 
him refrain from actively opposing a rival system merely 
because it is injurious to his interests. He should 
rather take the interests of his patients and of the 
public generally into consideration. Let him be dumb 
on the merits of hydropathy if he likes. There is no 
necessity for him to trumpet its excellence, or to depre* 
ciate his own system, whatever he may think of it. But 
he should be above disparaging hydropathy from selfish 
motives, as one cheap tailor decries the goods of another 
cheap tailor. He will not suffer for his liberality. 
Allopathy, in its present shape, will last his day. After 
him, what need he car^ whether patients prefer to be 
killed by physic or, cured by water? The age of 
monopoly and protection is passing away, and there 
must be &ee trade in medical skill as in corn and other 
necessaries of life. At present, hydropathy and homceo* 
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patliy are to the old system what the Baptist and 
Wesleyati persuasions are to the Church of England^ 
or as the militia and Volunteers are to the regular army. 
Neither is recognii^ed as oitthodos at the respectiyi^ 
head- quartern — at Canterbury and the Horse Ouards^--^ 
but leach is powerM enough in its hetei^oxy to be 
popular abd respected in the country. A clevehr water 
doctor is> in his departnient^ eqilal to fipurgeon or 
Garibaldi. The hero of Italy raised aii army and 
conquered a kingdom. The Baptist preacher raised & 
tabernacle and filled it With hearers* The water doctors 
liaye built palaces and filled them with patients. Let 
not the drug doctors envy th^m their oyerflowing 
establishinents. There are> unfortunately, enough 
patients for all. Regular generals have admired the 
military genius of Garibaldi, and have praised the 
intelligence and precision of our dwn vdlunteei^ 
Bishops have testified to the eloquence and earn^tnesi 
of Mr. Spurgeon, and clergymen of the Chuireh of 
England have sat among his congregation^ I am not 
an ardent admirer of the reverend Dissenter as a lecturer 
or ft preacher, but there is no doubt he '^ draws ^' in 
both characters. I only cite his popularity ai aii 
illuiitration of my meaning. Neither Church nor Army 
i« any the worse for the lesson that has been taught 
it. On the contrary, they are all the better for the 
contrast. A healthy fillip has been given to energies 
that were flagging for want of a little wholesome com- 
petition. Already public attention has been drawn to 
the necessity of encouraging, by a prop^ system of 
training and education, individual intelligence among 
the red-cotits, and good reading and speaking among 
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the black ones. And the old allopathic system has 
been equally benefited by the growing popularity of 
globules^ and of water. Doses have been materially 
lessened^ and the necessity of strict attention to diet 
and careful habits of life more rigidly inculcated. Let 
the drug doctor be thankful for the hint that has been 
given him^ and honest enough to acknowledge the 
source from which it was taken. His honesty will do 
him no harm^ and he can let the rising medical genera- 
tion take care of itself. 

In preaching this doctrine I am only appealing to 
men with whom self-interest is the chief principle of 
action. But^ fortunately for the worlds there are alio-- 
pathic physicians who prefer the interests of science 
and the benefit of mankind to the more sordid interests 
of their own pockets. Such men are glad to welcome 
any system that promises to increase their means of 
relieving sufferings and their power of prolonging life. 
With them medical truth is of more value than many 
fees. Among these are to be found a fourth class of 
drug doctors^ who understand and approve hydropathy^ 
and have the courage to say so. And not only are they 
honest enough to acknowledge its merits^ but they have 
the liberality to recommend it to their patients. And 
these generous advocates are no obscure country prac- 
titioners whose authority is a feather-weighty but the 
shining lights of the medical profession, whose opinion 
is law. Indeed, it may be taken as a rule that the 
higher you go amongst the faculty the more liberality 
and justice and good sense you will find. The thick- 
and-thin abusers of hydropathy are not the big-wigs of 
SavUle Bow, or the rising stars of the modem school^ 
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but antiqaated and moss-grown specimens of a past age 
of medicine, and the bigoted general practitioners of 
small country towns. 

More than thirty years ago, before Priessnitz had 
made his great discovery, the advent of the water 
cure was foreshadowed by one of the best allopathic 
physicians of his day. '^If men knew how to use 
water so as to elicit all the remedial results which it is 
capable of producing, it would be worth all other 
remedies put together/^ Thus spoke, in the year 1825^ 
Dr. Macartney, a well-known medical Gamaliel, to the 
students that sat at his feet. Here we have the first 
principle of hydropathy acknowledged, and lauded 
above all other means of cure, by a man celebrated 
for physiological research and evidently dissatisfied 
with the limited range of treatment afibrded him by 
the allopathic system. Nor were his words without 
important results. To them indirectly may be traced 
the introduction of hydropathy in England. Among 
the students to whom they were addressed was James 
Wilson, the now celebrated Malvern physician, and the 
first water doctor who practised in this country. In 
his mind the words of Dr. Macartney took firm root. 
He often contemplated, he says, the possibility of 
devising a rational system of hydro-therapeutics. 
When the report of Priessnitz and his marvellous 
doings reached Dr. Wilson^s ears, the opinion of his 
old master recurred to his mind. On professional and 
personal grounds he determined to proceed to Grafen- 
berg, and investigate the truth of the report. He had 
long sufiered extreme ill health, produced by a severe 
course of medical education, and aggravated by the 
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ceaseless exigencies of private practice. His patho^i 
logical condition, technically described by himself, 
consisted in chronic inflammation of the duodenum, 
a congested liver, nervous dyspepsia, and psoriasis, 
with frequent attacks of neuralgia,— ^' an inveterate 
complication,^' says Dr. Wilson, ''which scientific 
medical men know to be all but incurable, and quite 
so by any exclusive medicinal measures^'' 

Here was a formidable list of evils to be washed 
away by the simple agency of water — evils which th^ 
best medical advice and three yean of continental 
travel had failed to remove. But water was equal to 
the occasion, and Priessnitz perfected a cure. After 
three months' treatment Dr. Wilson, could digest hard 
cow beef, and walk twenty miles. For several yett's 
before, he had not been able to walk a tenth part of the 
distance without distress. Ultimately he left Grafen^ 
berg in perfect health, and twenty-three pounds heavier 
than when he reached it. The result of his visit was 
the building at Malvern of a large hydropathic 
establishment, which has become the progenitor of at 
least a dozen others in various parts of the kingdom. 
Largest and latest built of this architectural family is 
the mansion in which I am now writing. No one, 
looking at the splendid proportions of Ilkley Wells 
House, or of its opposite neighbour, Ben Rhydding, 
can doubt for a moment the success or popularity of 
the water cure. Hydropathy must be prosperous or it 
would not require such big houses to live in. 

The bold hypothesis of Dr. Macartney has been 
fully realized. There are men who know how to use 
water so as to elicit aU or almost all the remedial 
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results which it is capable of producing. Hydropathy^ 
like every other production of the human intellect^ is 
not perfect. But the action of water upon the human 
body in disease is now so well understood^ that^ as 
Dn Macartney ass^ted, it is " worth all other remedies 
put together.^' In the allopathic system^ mercury^ 
colchicum^ quinine^ iodine^ and the thousand^-and-one 
remedies of the Pharmacopeia^ have each a separate 
duty to perform^ Many of them act on the principle 
that poisons «ict to the irrepi^^ble damage of the 
system^ and half a dozen and more are sometimes at 
work together^ fighting away^ US Dr. Paris says, 
^'in the dark/' The tesult to the patient is equally 
destructive, whether the original disease be routed or 
not. But water, in its various forms and modifications, 
will produce by itfielf most of the results which the 
allopathist seeks to produce by a variety of drugs and 
minerals. And the action of water does not under- 
mine the constitution^ If it dislodged the disease it 
braces the 4system> and enables it to repulse more 
vigorously the next enemy that attacks it. If the 
disease has taken too film hold to be dislodged, it still 
strengthens the system, and enables it to endure with 
fortitude what cannot be cured. Here is good allopathic 
testimony to a few of the remedial properties of 
hydropathy ;— 

"The water cure,'' says Sir John Forbes, ''is a 
stomachic, since it invariably increases the appetite. 

'' It is a local calefaciant in the wet sheet covered by 
dry blankets. 

'' It is a derivative : cold fiiction at one part, by ex- 
citing increased action there, producing corresponding 
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diminution elsewhere: the compress (a wet bandage) 
frequently actings if not like a blister^ at least like a 
mustard poultice. 

'^ It is a local as well as a general counter-irritant. 

" It is essentially alterative in the continued removal 
of old matter; its renewal is shown in the maintenance 
of the same weight.^^ 

And Sir John^ after a long and favourable summing- 
up of the merits of hydropathy, pronounces, as I have 
said, judgment by default against its opponents, and 
gives a verdict in its favour as a valuable and harmless 
system of therapeutics. 

More than this could not be expected from an emi- 
nent drug doctor; and yet more has been said by his 
allopathic brethren. Dr. T. K. Chambers, physician 
to St. Mary^s Hospital, admits that " the practice of 
hydropathy, when based on physiology, and its doses 
graduated, is entirely in accordance with the principles 
of rational medicine. There is no question,^^ he says, 
^^but that it might be made a useful handmaid to rational 
medicine.^' 

Mr. Herbert Mayo, senior surgeon of the Middlesex 
Hospital, bears this tribute to the merit of hydropathy t 
" It more than doubles our power of doing good ; of 
course it will meet with much opposition, but none, 
come from what quarter it may, can possibly prevent 
its progress and its taking firm root. It is, like truth, 
not to be subverted.^^ 

And Sir Charles Scudamore thus adds the weight 
of his opinion to the general testimony in favour of 
hydropathy pronounced by the most enlightened mem- 
bers of the medical profession : — " The principles of the 
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water cure treatment are founded in nature and truth. 
We have in our power a new and most efficacious agent 
for the alleviation and cure of disease in various forms; 
and in proper hands as safe as it is effectual. I should 
be no friend to humanity^ nor to medical science^ if I 
did not give my testimony in its recommendation.'' 

I have cited these opinions to prove^ in the first place^ 
that nothing I can urge against the allopathic system 
can be so severe as that which is admitted by its most 
intelligent dispensers. Secondly^ to show that 'my 
judgment of the merits of hydropathy is not the result 
of prejudice or accident^ backed as it is by undeniable 
evidence from quarters where it is most valuable. With 
such testimony in its favour from the " stars'' of the 
medical profession^ the water cure can afford to laugh 
at the innuendoes and abuse of the lesser lights of the 
allopathic system. When Jupiter or Venus is blazing 
in the heavens^ who cares to examine the insignificant 
little twinklers that constitute the Milky Way? As 
Mr. Mayo says^ hydropathy is^ like truths not to be 
subverted. Belying on the grateful report of those 
whom it has been the means of restoring to healthy 
and the honest and unbiased testimony of men of 
science^ the water cure need care little more for the 
malice of its allopathic enemies than a strong and 
earnest man cares for the bites of a awarm of mosquitoes. 
And with good reason. For, with the exception of the 
few liberal men who have studied and tried the system^ 
drug doctors as a rule know less about hydropathy 
than an intelligent water patient after a month's treats 
ment. How can they? They are generally too busy 
to go to a water establishment^ to see and inquire for 
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themselves. Even if they anderstand the theory of 
hydropathy, their knowledge is of little use in helping 
them to form an opinion of its merits. The best 
and, perhaps, the only way for a man to anderstand 
thoroughly the action of the yarions water processes 
is to try them on himself* At all events he should 
minutely examine the results they produce upon others. 
This he cannot do except at a hydropathic establish- 
ment, which is usually the last place to look for an 
allopathic doctor. I have met such a rara avis in such 
a place, and when I have met him he has invariably 
been first a remorseless critic and then an enthusiastic 
convert. For at a hydropathic establishment, seeing is 
believing. It is impossible to witn^s the healthy looks 
of the majority of the patients, their high spirits and 
good appetites, and the avidity with which they go to 
their baths, without contrasting them favourably with 
the pale cheeks and emaciated bodies the dejected 
looks and long faces, of the general run of allopathitii 
sufferers. Till he has seen these things and examined 
their causes on the spot, the drug doctor is not in a 
position to offer an opinion on the water cure, even if 
he be acquainted with its general principles. What 
good would his own theoretical knowledge be to him if 
he had not walked the hospitals, and gone through an 
initiatory course of private practice ? Therefore, I say^ 
that when an allopathic physician endeavours to eU'*- 
lighten a patient on the subject of hydropathy, it is 
generally a case of the hlind leading the blind. All 
his information, or, rather, all his ignoi'ance on the 
subject is condensed into two or three stereotyped 
phrases, which he repeats with the mechanical glibness 
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of a parrot^ and with little more intelligence. And the 
confiding public is foolish enough to believe him> forget-i 
ting that^ on the subject of a rival system, drug doctors 
are the worst authorities that could be found. Where 
self-interest is concerned, the wisest and best of men go 
astray. Even bishops have been guilty of nepotism; 
and doctors, I fear, are not more exempt from the common 
failings of humanity than bishops. Their interests, their 
education, their antecedents,, their habits, their conser-. 
vatism, all conspire against: their sincerity. As Siir 
Bulwer Ly tton truly writ^^ " A little reflection t9.ught 
pie that the members of a learned profession are na-t 
turally the very persons least disposed to favour innar 
vation upon the practices which custom and prescription 
have rendered sacred in their eyes. A lawyer is not 
the person to consult upon bold reforms in jurisprudence, 
A physician can scarcely be expected to own that hydro- 
pathic applications will cure diseases whiqh resist an 
armament of phials.^^ As I said before, when hydro-* 
pathy is presented in a dark and unfavourable light, 
before accepting the sketch as an accurate representa- 
tion, let us first ask the question. Who painted the 
picture ? In the old coachings times, the great opposers 
of the proposed introduction of the new system of 
railways were not the public, but the landed proprietors, 
and the owners of the great coaching establishments. 
And if any class suffered by the introduction of hydro- 
pathy, on whom would the injury faU ? Certainly not 
on the public, who would be greatly benefited by the 
improvement. And I firmly believe, not on the allo- 
pathic profession, if the water cure were properly recog- 
nized by it, and incorporated as far as possible with the 
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best parts of the old system. Croakers foresaw that 
railways would lessen the numbers and deteriorate the 
breed of horses in this country : yet the horses are 
better now, and more numerous than they ever were. 
As civilization and wealth increase, the wants of man 
increase in proportion. And the introduction of hydro- 
pathy would be followed by no decrease in the number 
or occupation of doctors. Another thing which keeps 
pace with civilization is disease. New diseases spring 
up every year, and new remedies must be found to 
cure them. Medical science, like every other science, 
must progress. It alone cannot remain in statu quo, 
when everything else is making such rapid strides 
towards perfection. The national vigour must not be 
sacrificed to the interests of a class. Fortunately for 
the drug doctors, we cannot do without them. All we 
ask of them is to throw away prejudice and pique, to 
be just and generous, and to do to others — even to 
water doctors — as they would that others should do to 
them. 

And now, having had my fling at the faculty, I should 
like to shake hands again. As the true Knight of 
Hydropathy, I am in duty bound to hit her foes as hard 
as I can. But I bear no personal malice. To medical 
men, as a body, I can offer cordially my tribute of 
respect and admiration, for skill, benevolence, and un- 
tiring devotion to the practice of their almost sacred 
calling. As individuals, I have found them, vdth few 
exceptions, able, enlightened, and kind-hearted men. 
But I believe their system to be in many parts unsound^ 
and as exponents and defenders of that system, they 
can claim no exemption from criticism on the ground 
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of their personal and social qualities. In their sense- 
less clinging to professional tradition^ they resemble 
Kepler^ the great astronomer, who read the heavens 
with such accuracy that Kepler's laws are still the 
laws of science^ and yet maintained with perfect 
seriousness that the earth was a living creature. 

'^ There is no class among us/' says the Times, " so 
benevolent as the medical. The amount of unseen 
good which they do daily, and without renJuneration, 
is almost incredible. And yet this kindly philanthro- 
pical class of men seem never to be satisfied, except 
when tearing each other to pieces, calling each other 
names, squabbling about hairs, persecuting the least 
appearance of dissent, and in a variety of ways in- 
dulging in the most unseemly quarrels. In the practice 
of their profession, none more noble than they. In 
their defence and exposition of its theory, none more 
vicious.'' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A HINT F0« WATBR PATISNTB. 

It is sbamgfol foic man to rest in ignorance of the structure of 
his own body, especially when the knowledge of it mainly conduces 
to his welfare, and directs his !^plioati(>n of his own powers. 

BuT^ though an intelligent water patient generally 
knows more about hydv<^athy than an ordinary drug 
doctor^ — which^ after all^ is not saying much for his 
knowledge^ — water patients^ as a body^ give themselves 
very little trouble to inquire how they are cured. The 
majority of them take their baths as they take their 
breakfasts^ in perfect faith that they will do them good, 
without caring to understand why effects so marvellous 
are produced by means so simple. Freedom from 
mental exertion is prescribed as a necessary part of the 
treatment ; and in this respect a large number resolutely 
carry out the prescription. They are like the over- 
worked student, who did not know how far he had 
walked. His doctor had told him to give his 
mind perfect rest, and he would not, therefore, read 
even the milestones. Water patients loll in sitzes, 
simmer in packs, and stew in lamp-baths, in perfect 
confidence that their bodies would neither be cooled nor 
heated without sufficient reason. They place implicit 
trust in " the Doctor,^^ and, if he be a man of character 
in his profession, they are quite right to do so. Still 
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it would do them no harm to know the general princi- 
ples of his treatment, and why they feel so much better 
after its operation. But most of them are satisfied to 
get well and to go on their way rejoicing, without 
troubling their heads to examine the reasons of their 
recovery. They praise the system without comprehend- 
ing its action, and prove their belief in its superiority 
by forswearing blue-pills and blisters for the rest of 
their lives. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AN APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC. 

I wish you one of the most blessed friendships man ever made — 
the familiar intimacy with water. Not Undine in her virgin exist- 
ence more sportive and bewitching, not Undine in her wedded 
state more tender and faithful, than the element of which she is the 
type. In health may you find it the joyous playmate, in sickness 
the genial restorer and soft assuager. — Sir Bultoer Litton* 

But, little as water patients and drug doctors know 
of hydropathy, the drug takers know less. The great 
bolused and bepotioned part of the community, whose 
chief idea of medical treatment is two pills at night 
and a draught in the morning, know literally nothing 
of the water cure. They know worse than nothing, 
because the popular belief on the subject is false and 
absurd. The whole hydropathic process is imagined 
by them to be chilly, uncomfortable, and dangerous. 
Water patients are supposed to dabble in cold water, 
like frogs, all day, and to be wrapped in damp linen, 
like cream cheeses, all night. In addition to this, 
they are reported to be systematically starved till 
they get limp and blue, and to lead generally a 
hungry, shivering, amphibious kind of existence. 
Here is a fine fat popular error, which sadly wants 
correction. As Mr. Timbs has most unaccountably 
overlooked it in his book of ''Popular Errors Ex- 
plained,^' I will endeavour to repair the omission. 
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For what is the real state of the case as regards 
hydropathy? In the first place^ it is not uncomfort- 
able. It is a peculiarity of the system that a patient 
is never allowed to be cold. Except at the actual 
moment of contact^ if he be strong enough to bear 
cold water^ anything like a chill is religiously guarded 
against. Shivering^ I may say^ is against the rules 
of the establishment. If a patient be not strong 
enough to bear cold water, tepid or warm water is 
used, according to circumstances. In every case, by 
artificial heat, or clothing, or friction, or exercise, the 
body is constantly kept in a pleasant glow. So far 
from the water treatment producing cold, it is a 
quick and certain means of curing cold. Under the 
coddling measures of the allopathic system an ordi- 
nary attack of influenza will confine a man to his 
room for a fortnight, and leave him weak and weary 
at the end of it. A similar attack will yield to the 
gentle influence of hydropathy in a day or two, with- 
out lessening his strength or requiring him to keep 
the house. To harden the body against atmospheric 
changes, nothing is so effectual as the habitual use of 
water. It not only cures colds but prevents them ; 
and in preventing them it prevents in a great mea- 
sure their melancholy consequences. ^^ Its paramount 
virtue,^* says Dr. James Johnson, the Editor of the 
Medical (Quarterly, speaking of hydropathy, ''is that 
of preserving many a constitution from pulmonary 
consumption.^' As for the popular bugbear, the wet 
sheet, it is, except as I say at the moment of contact, 
a warm, soothing, and comforting application. It is, 
indeed, so pleasant a process that when the patient 
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Las enjoyed it the prescribed time he generally^ like 
Oliver Twist, '^ asks for more/' The usual period for 
this packing, as it is called, is about an hour in the 
daytime; but the popular notion is that it lasts the 
whole night. It is not absolutely untrue to say that 
a water patient sleeps in wet sheets. He is enveloped 
in a large well-wrung-out towel, and may go to sleep 
if he likes. He generally does fall into a pleasant 
slumber, from which he is with difficulty roused ; for 
he is under a feather-bed, and is thoroughly snug and 
comfortable. But to say that he sleeps in wet sheets^ 
with the intention of conveying the meaning that he 
lies down at night surrounded by cold clammy linen, 
and remains in that froggy, uncomfortable state till 
morning, is to make a false and ridiculous statement. 
And yet such is the only definite idea in the public 
mind on the subject of hydropathic treatment. It 
would be equally true, and quite as sensible, to say 
that water patients were dropped down a well every 
evening, or were pumped upon all night. 

In the next place, hydropathy is not a starving 
system, according to the common acceptation of the 
word. If bread and butter, and eggs, with tea and 
cocoa, in the morning and evening, constitute starva* 
tion, water patients are starved regularly every day. 
If fish, flesh, and fowl for dinner, with vegetables, 
puddings, and stewed fruit, all of the best quality and 
well cooked, with no stint as to quantity, except that 
imposed by prudence and the laws of health, — if that 
be starving fare, hydropathy is indeed a starving 
system. It certainly forbids rich soups, angry stews^ 
bilious pastry, indigestible cheese^ and such-like 
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dyspeptic abominations ; but no food containing the 
elements of health and strength without alloy is 
foreign to the hydropathic table. Nothing, in fact, 
is forbidden that can be easily converted into good 
wholesome blood. There are unfortunate people in 
the world who would starve in the midst of plenty ; 
and some epicure with vitiated palate might be found 
to declare that in the bill of fare I have mentioned 
there is nothing fit to be eaten. But, generally, it is 
the man who lives highly at home on spiced dishes 
and rich wines who most thoroughly enjoys the plain 
diet of a water cure establishment. In a few days 
he learns to appreciate the flavour of mutton as much 
as if it were venison, and smacks his lips at the 
purity of the water with as much gusto as if he 
were inhaling the bouquet of expensive claret. The 
loudest grumblers at the simplicity of the fare are 
generally those with whom, at home, cold meat and 
pickles are frequent delicacies, and whose general 
style of living is infinitely inferior to that of a well- 
ordered hydropathic establishment. Of course there 
are cases where a spare regimen is absolutely essential 
for the cure of disease. I remember one instance 
where a small quantity of oatmeal porridge three 
times a day was the only nourishment allowed a man 
six feet high, and weighing sixteen stone. Another 
gentleman^s dinner consisted daily of a small- biscuit, 
and a cup of farinaceous compound which looked like 
starch. In a third case, a patient possessed such an 
irritable mucous membrane that he was nearly killed 
by a little black pepper accidentally dropped into his 
mutton broth. But these are exceptional cases. The 
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general rule at a hydropathic table is to eat and be 
merry. And the injunction is obeyed to the letter; 
for hydropathic appetites are alarmingly good^ and 
hydropathic spirits boisterously high. 

Thirdly, as I have already proved by good allopathic 
testimony, hydropathy is not a dangerous system. 
Water, injudiciously applied, majr be a dangerous agent, 
for it is as powerful to work evil as to work good. 
Used in too great a quantity, or for too long a time, 
with too much force, or at too high or low a tempera- 
ture, it may cause serious mischief: just as a man 
may be, and generally is, seriously damaged by ex- 
cessive doses, prolonged blistering, or too many leeches. 
But I can admit no possibility of danger in connection 
with the water cure. I am writing only of hydropathy 
scientifically administered by men of acknowledged 
ability and experience. In such men a patient may 
place perfect confidence. From them he is certain to 
receive no harm, and is almost certain to receive per- 
manent benefit. There are other men, calling them- 
selves hydropathic doctors, with dubious antecedents, 
whose chief qualification is impudence, and whose 
medical knowledge is the result of a hurried visit to 
Grafenberg. In the hands of such reckless and 
ignorant impostors, water may be a destroying fiend ; 
administered by a skilful and experienced physician, 
water i& a beneficent spirit. For diseases to which it 
is adapted, no remedy exists so simple, safe, and certain. 
Even when applied at random, on the hit-or-miss 
principle of self-dubbed professors, its eflfects are not 
half so injurious as the results of the kill-or-cure system 
of drug medication. Hydropathy mal-administered 
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may over-stimulate and weaken the body ; but it never 
produces such a complete human wreck as the abuse of 
mercury, or a heedless use of the lancet. And here I 
produce an impartial witness, in the person of 
Sir Bulwer Lytton, who speaks from long experience 
of the benefits of hydropathy. The first point, he 
says, which struck him, was the extreme and utter 
innocence of the water cure in skilful hands — in any 
bands, indeed, not thoroughly new to the system. 
When he went to Malvern he believed it to be a violent 
remedy, — able to efifect great and magical cures ; but 
that if it failed it might be fatal. But he declares, 
upon his honour, that, not only in his own case, but in 
an immense number of other cases, including patients 
of all ages, all species and genera of disease, all kinds 
and conditions of constitution, he never witnessed one 
dangerous symptom produced by the water cure at any 
of the hydropathic institutions he visited. 

''And though, unquestionably,^^ he writes, ''dis- 
agreeable consequences might occur from gross 
mismanagement, and as unquestionably have so 
occurred at some establishments, I am yet convinced 
that water in itself is so friendly to the human body 
that it requires a very extraordinary degree of bungling, 
of ignorance, and presumption, to produce results really 
dangerous ; and that a regular practitioner does more 
frequent mischief from the misapplication of even the 
simplest drugs, than a water doctor of very moderate 
experience does, or can do, by the misapplication of his 
water processes." 

Another proof of the harmlessness of hydropathy is 
its growing popularity. If it were dangerous, as it id 
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represented^ or even uncomfortable, as chilly drug 
swallowers imagine, would water cure establishments 
be as crowded as they are? Ilkley Wdls House is 
thronged with patients and their friends for the greater 
part of the year. So is Ben Rhydding. So, I believe, 
are the establishments at Malvern, Blarney, Matlock, 
and elsewhere. Would a patient, naturally nervous 
about his health, put his head into the lion^s mouth, as 
it were, of a hydropathic institution, if he thought his 
life would be in danger ? Would his friends bring him, 
and encourage him to remain, if they thought their 
delicate charge would literally catch his death of cold ? 
In the coiirse of my hydropathic experience I have seen 
hundreds of patients washed and sent home ; and I 
have no hesitation in saying that at least ninety per 
cent, went away satisfied with the system, and very 
much improved in health. The remainder were 
crotchety people who would not give the water, or the 
doctor a fair trial, and incurables who only tried hydro- 
pathy when all other means had failed. But of patients 
who were not more or less benefited, or who were 
actually injured, I have known very few. ' I have heard 
a particular doctor blamed for too severe or mistaken 
treatment. There are degrees of skill in applying 

gentleman assert on leaving an establishment, after a 
stay of several months, that he had paid more than a 
hundred pounds, and that all he had to show for his 
money was an old bathing sheet. But he was a pro-* 
fessed grumbler; and even the water cure cannot make 
an ill-conditioned man amiable. I have also heard an 
objectionable little lady declare^ as her parting speech 
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after a month's treatment, that she had had enough water 
externally and internally to last her her life, and that she 
would never use it again except for her face and hands. 
But I have never heard any one, competent to give 
a fair opinion of the system, speak of it in any terms 
but those of unqualified praise. A proof of the estima- 
tion in which hydropathy is held by those who have 
tried it, is that water patients continually return again 
to the scene of their supposed danger and discomfort 
whenever they require medical treatment. Numbers 
go every year to be ^' set up '' as regularly as numbers 
used, in the " good old times,^' to be bled at certain 
seasons. The only difference is, that by one mode of 
treatment people gain strength and colour, while by 
the other they were gradually blanched and weakened. 
An habitue of the water cure continually lights on the 
old faces of fbrmer years, and many happy days and 
valuable friendships may be traced back to a chance 
meeting at a hydropathic establishment. 

Hydropathy, in fact, only requires to be generally 
known to be generally appreciated. Unfortunately it 
takes a long time to hammer a new idea into the public 
head. The old idea has first to be hammered out. 
The shining lights of hydropathic science will not con- 
descend to attain publicity for their system by means 
of advertisements, which they think would seem like 
placing the water cure in the same category as Hoi- 
loway's Pills, and the Bevalenta Arabica. They prefer 
indulging their pride at the expense of their pocket. 
They are satisfied to blaze by their own light alone, and 
leave the farthing candles of the profession to use the 
reflecting medium of the newspaper press. Cures are 
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good advertisements, but they have only a private circu- 
lation. The great mass of the public hear little about 
them, and what they, do hear they won't believe. The 
general appreciation of the healing virtues of water 
will therefore be a work of time. But though slow, it 
will be sure, as it has been hitherto. Hydropathic 
processes are gradually creeping into hospitals and 
private houses ; and the Turkish bath, which is merely 
the lamp-bath of the water doctor a little amplified, 
is taking firm root as a national institution. 

But having briefly shown that the popular notion of 
hydropathy is exaggerated and absurd, I must admit that, 
like most popular notions, it is not altogether without 
foundation. There was originally some slight basis for 
the preposterous superstructure which has been raised. 
The water cure as created by Priessnitz, and carried out 
by his first disciples, was unnecessarily severe and 
stringent. But the system in the hands of the edu- 
cated and able men who now direct it has been so 
modified that it can be adapted with beautiful accuracy 
to all phases of disease, and to every variety of consti- 
tution. It is like an elephant's trunk, which will pick 
up a pin or a crowbar ; or like Nasmyth's steam ham- 
mer, which can with equal ease .crack a nut or flatten a 
nugget. Hydropathy is now as suitable for a baby as 
a strong man, and will cure a simple case of cold or 
an obstinate complication of chronic disease. Violent 
treatment, excessive water drinking, coarse food, and 
compulsory hardship, are traditions of a past age of 
hydropathy. Succeeded as they have been by milder 
and more enlightened measures, we may laugh at the 
experimental efforts of a hearty young system, as we 
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laugh at the vigorous kicks of a healthy young baby. 
We read of the rigid discipline of Priessnitz's establish- 
ment with as much wonder and amusement^ as when we 
look at the startling productions of the first professors of 
the photographic art. What smudged and laughable 
abortions they seem by the side of the exquisite 
specimens turned out to-day by Mayall or Silvy ! In 
more respects than this^ there is a curious resemblance 
between the photographic and hydropathic arts. Both 
are discoveries of the present century^ and both are 
striking instances of the wonderful manner in which 
the subtle powers of nature may be subjugated and 
utilized by human intellect and energy. The sun 
played some queer pranks when first broken in; but 
now he can be made to go through his paces like a 
trained charger, and he does his work with a docility 
and despatch that is perfectly marvellous. And water, 
though rough and skittish in its yearling days, will now 
go quietly in harness, and is, in competent hands, per- 
fectly free from vice. Of course, if a man who does 
not know how to drive undertakes to handle the 
ribbons, he may be run away with, and upset into the 
bargain. Such men there were in the early days of 
hydropathy, who had all the boldness of Priessnitz 
without his genius. To them is due much of the dis- 
credit that has been thrown on the water cure. But, 
admitting that the reckless performances of such pseudo- 
professors formed some basis for unfavourable opinions 
of the system, all such objections are now entirely 
removed. When eminent drug doctors voluntarily 
testify in favour of hydropathy, and when the leading 
water doctors are qualified physicians of high character 
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and standings no doubts can be entertained of the 
efiScacy or the harmlessness of the system of their 
adoption. For be it remembered that all or most of 
them have been successful allopathic practitioners who 
have relinquished the use of drugs from a conviction 
of the superiority of water. 

And of the stories current of the dangers and dis- 
comforts of hydropathy, not one twentieth part had any 
foundation in fact. A molehill of truth was eagerly 
seized upon and swelled into a mountain of falsehood. 
A story against the water cure was treated like those 
india-rubber balls which are really mere figments, but 
which may be blown into the size of band-boxes. 
And, like such balls, which when pricked collapse into 
mere nothings, the canards of patients who had been 
injured by cold water turned out on investigation to be 
gross calumnies trumped up by malice and exaggerated 
by rumour. In all, the fact bore much the same pro- 
portion to the fiction as, in Sir John Falstaff^s tavern 
bill, the one small pennyworth of bread bore to the 
intolerable quantity of sack. 

Even now, in these days of universal information, 
much is believed unfavourable to hydropathy which a 
moment^s thought would show to be impossible and 
absurd. The general knowledge on the subject is a 
homoeopathic globule; the general ignorance, an allo- 
pathic bolus. Such very vague and incorrect notions 
still exist concerning everything relating to the water 
cure, that it is a meritorious action to contribute one^s 
mite towards the general enlightenment. 

But, though anxious to do justice to the merits of 
hydropathy, I shall indulge in no rapture or rhapsody. 
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I have got over the acute hydropathic fever which 
attacks patients when they first witness the marvel- 
lous efiects of the treatment. My hot fit of exag- 
gerated praise has subsided under the cooling action 
of time and reason^ and I have reached the calmer 
and more salutary level of conviction and moderation. 
I can allow other systems of medicine to possess great 
merit. Drugs were, of course, intended for medicinal 
purposes, and the drug doctor is necessary to utilize 
their medicinal properties. I only wish him in justice 
to admit, that there are other agents in nature, beyond 
the range of the Pharmacopeia, which were also in- 
tended for the relief of sufiering. I suggest to him 
that such agents may be, under certain conditions, more 
beneficial than his nostrums, and I assert that water 
is such an agent. Till its healing properties were dis- 
covered, the Pharmacopeia was an invaluable resource ; 
but now, I submit it has, to a certain extent, been su- 
perseded. Drugs have had their day. Water is King. 
Calomel has been deposed, and I call upon his ad- 
herents, for their own sakes, and the sake of the 
.public, to swear allegiance to the new potentate. 
They have worshipped too long at the shrine of 
Mercury; from henceforth let them own a gentler 
sway. 

Of homoeopathy I know little, and, therefore, I shall 
say little. There is no doubt that, in some respects, 
it is a very long stride in advance of the allopathic 
system. It recognizes the importance of strict dietetic 
rules, which the generality of drug doctors seem to 
think beneath their notice. It is, in fact, guided by 
reason, which cannot always be said of its ancient 
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rival. There is no doubt that to the influence of 
homoeopathy is due very much the modification of 
drug-dosing in the present day. But^ if possible^ I 
would have no medicine^ small or large^ weak or strongs 
poured down the human throat. The stomach is a 
receptacle for food^ not for poison. Its proper use is a 
manufactory of pure wholesome bloody not a retort for 
the exhibition of chemical ej^periments. And^ there- 
fore, I pin my faith on water, which is part of our food, 
and the chief element of our bodies. It constitutes 
two-thirds of our weight. And what a pure, clear, 
sparkling remedy it is, compared to the muddy, ill- 
looking, evil-smelling compounds that require to be 
well shaken when taken ! How much pleasanter to 
take a bath than to take a black draught ! One is an 
absolute pleasure ; the other an absolute pain. The 
eflFect of the bath is strength, appetite, and exhilaration* 
The eflFect of the physic is nausea, exhaustion, and low 
spirits. Hurrah, then, for water 1 Down with drugs, 
always excepting those that are beneficial in result, and 
harmless in action. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE ACTION OF DISEASE. 

A little fire is quickly trodden out ; whieli 

Being suffered, rivers cannot quench. — Shakspeare, 

In giving the reader a general idea of the doctrine 
of the water cure, I shall confine myself to a condensa- 
tion of its broad and evident principles. All the more 
minute and scientific details may be found in the nu-^ 
merous professional works which have been written 
on the subject. I only profess to call the attention of 
readers to a system not sufficiently known, in perfect 
confidence that many will not stop where I leave them. 
I hope^ as far as I go, so to stimulate their curiosity, 
and to convince their reason, that they will not be 
satisfied till they have tested my accuracy by personal 
inquiry and observation. 

Hydropathy, in its general sense, is the medical 
treatment of disease by the scientific application of 
water to the surface of the body. I say nothing at 
present of water drinking, diet, clothing, pure air, 
exercise, and the other essential adjuncts of the hydro- 
pathic system. They are only tributaries which increase 
the general result, as brooks swell rivers. Water, 
applied to the skin in various forms, is the great stream 
of health which purifies the diseased frame, as the river 
turned on by Hercules cleansed the Augean stable. 
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To understand the principle of such application^ it is 
necessary to know the action of disease on the 
body. 

In the first place, what is disease ? In what respect 
does it differ from health ? Most of us, at some time 
of our lives, have experienced the sensations, or, rather, 
the absence of sensations enjoyed when the body isin 
perfect health. During that happy season we don't 
know from our perceptions that we have such things 
about us as hearts, or lungs, or livers. Each organ does 
its fair share of work as regularly, and as silently as a 
well-oiled machine. We thoroughly enjoy our food, 
and we can eat and drink without inconvenience or 
fear of consequences. We sleep soundly, we have no 
digestion that we know of, no ^'nerves,'' and are 
capable of great exertion of body and of mind. Our skin 
is smooth and comely ; we have colour in our faces, 
brightness in our eyes, and we move with energy and 
animation. Mere existence is, in fact, an enjoyment — 
an enjoyment which we never appreciate till it is past ; 
an inheritance with which the more liberally we are 
endowed, the more recklessly we squander. 

Most of us also, unfortunately, know the general 
symptoms and sensations of disease. Look here, upon 
this picture, and on this. The eyes are without lustre, 
and the skin is pallid and wrinkled ; the legs are weary ; 
the brain strikes work ; the various organs are painfully 
perceptible, and act with noise or difficulty; nights 
are sleepless now ; food is loathed ; and life, instead of 
being an enjoyment to be prolonged, becomes an in- 
tolerable burden we would gladly throw off. Oh, what 
a falling off is here I Alas for poor human nature 
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that there should be such a sad difference between 
health and disease ! 

But how has a blessing been thus turned into a bane ? 
What is the cause of so much misery ? Some compli- 
cated derangement of all the vital functions of the 
body ? No ! Merely a mal-distribution of blood. In 
nine cases out of ten^ the origin of disease, call it in- 
flammation, congestion, or obstruction, is an excess of 
blood in some internal organ. In health there is an 
equilibrium of circulation, by means of which every 
part of the body gets its fair share of blood. In disease 
that equilibrium has been disturbed by some exciting 
cause, and one organ retains more than its share, to the 
derangement of the whole system. This is the reason 
why paleness generally accompanies illness. The blood- 
vessels of the skin are emptied to supply the unnatural 
want of some internal organ. As a general rule, all 
disease is internal ; and all disease is, in the first in- 
stance, local. General disease, and general debility, are 
incorrect terms. 

" All the organs of the body," writes Doctor Gully, 
"may give signs of diseased action, but there are in- 
variably one or more parts whose malady originates 
all that we see. The brain may evidence disease by 
impaired mental power, impaired volition, delirium, 
sleeplessness, 8z;c. ; the lungs, by rapid breathing, 
cough, &c. ; the digestive organs, by dry tongue, thirst, 
loss of appetite, nausea, constipation, 8z;c. ; the kidneys, 
by diminished secretion ; the skin, by unnatural heat 
and dryness. Yet all these multiform diseased actions 
may, and very often do, depend on a small patch of 
inflammation in the stomach, perhaps no larger, than a 
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half-crown, or even a shilling. To treat all these 
multiplied symptoms under the name of 'general 
disease ' would be mere ignorance or sheer charlatan- 
ism, which ever aims at bustling complexity. 

'^ So also of ' general debility,' a term so common 
and unmeaning. There is no such thing. Debility 
always signifies the disorder of one or more parts 
oppressing the healthy functions of the rest of the 
body. Remove the disorder of those parts (it may be 
by positively lowering remedies), and straightway the 
' general debility ' vanishes. Inflammation of any of 
the digestive organs very shortly brings down the 
physical and mental vigour, which as quickly rises when 
a few flannels wrung out of boiling water and applied 
over the abdomen have removed the internal inflamma^ 
tion.^' 

Disease, then, is originally an excess of blood in one 
particular organ. But how does the extra quantity of 
blood get there? By the application of unusual 
stimulus to the nervous system. Our bodies are inter- 
sected by bloodvessels as England is intersected by rail- 
ways ; and as wherever there is a railroad there are 
telegraphic wires, so wherever there is a bloodvessel there 
are nerves. Between these two there is an intimate 
connection and sympathy, and stimulus cannot be 
applied to one without also affecting the other. This 
property, possessed by the bloodvessels, of receiving 
•through the nerves the impressions produced by ex- 
ternal or internal agents, is called '^ irritability." Such 
an agent may be excessive heat, as in the liver-exciting 
climate of India; or excessive cold, to witness the 
inflammatory effects of which we need not leave our 
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own country. Or it may. be a highly-spiced dish, 
as in the case of the gouty bon vivant; or alco- 
holic drink, as the palsied figures at the doors of 
our gin palaces painfully convince us. Whatever the 
stimulant may be, its immediate result upon the blood- 
vessels of the part stimulated is contraction. On 
receiving the impression of any exciting cause through 
the nerves, the bloodvessels shut up like a sensitive 
plant or a sea-anemone, and expel the blood they con- 
tain. Excessive action is always followed by excessive 
reaction ; and the harder the blow the greater will be 
the recoil. Contraction, being an effort, is followed by 
relaxation, upon which the blood rushes back in greater 
quantity than before. Here, then, we have increased 
calibre of bloodvessel, and increased volume of blood. 
These unnatural conditions constitute the first stage of 
disease. The extra blood cannot be retained in the 
relaxed bloodvessels except at the expense of some other 
part of the body. Peter must be robbed to pay Paul. 
The circulation through the bloodvessels is retarded 
in consequence of their diminished contractile power. 
Their unnatural enlargement causes the appearance 
of swelling. Excessive blood produces redness. Un- 
usual pressure upon the surrounding nerves occasions 
pain ; and its extra quantity, secreting extra caloric, is 
accompanied by a feeling of heat. The chemistry of 
the blood is impeded, its quality is deteriorated, and 
the body, which subsists on the blood, is weakened. 

And all this damage may be caused by a draught 
of cold air, or a draught of raw brandy. Either will 
produce a slight internal inflammation, — one in the 
mucous lining of the windpipe, the other in the mucous 
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membrane of the stomach. Now is the time to stay 
the mischief if men are wise. But how few men are 
wise in such matters I The putting in of that one stitch 
which is to save nine is almost invariably delayed. 
Hour after hour^ or day after day^ the inflammation is 
increased by the repetition or continuance of the cause. 
The weakened nerves^ and the congested bloodvessels, 
are still further excited by fresh cold or more brandy. 
And by degrees^ as the process is repeated, the slight 
inflammation becomes intense inflammation, and the 
little fire that might have been trodden out by care or 
abstinence, has swelled into a conflagration which rivers 
of physic cannot quench* 

Disease having been thus established, it cannot re- 
main in statu quo. By a law of nature, it must come 
to a termination. I am now putting doctors entirely 
out of the question. I am supposing that no faculty 
exists to cure or to kill us. Disease, if left to itself, will 
follow one of three courses. It will be cured ; or it will 
kill ; or it will drift into a third course, which is only a 
lingering death. 

When a part becomes diseased, a conservative power 
in our bodies prompts the organ affected to endeavour 
to throw off its trouble on some other part or parts. 
By an organic sympathy, those parts are at the same 
time stimulated into extraordinary action to help their 
companion in difficulty. That conservative power is 
vital energy, the principle of life. If that energy be 
sufficient for the purpose, and the inflammation be not 
very intense, it is thrown off by critical action in some 
other friendly and generally less vital parts. Perspira- 
tion, or boils, or purging, or expectoration, are evidences 
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of this action, and the diseased organ is relieved. The 
excessive blood which constituted the disease is reduced, 
the tone of the bloodvessels is restored, the circulation 
is equalized, and a cure is effected. 

If, on the other hand, the vital power be insuflScient 
to transfer the irritation from the diseased part, and the 
mischief be very violent, the other organs, exhausted by 
their attempts to relieve their neighbour, are in course 
of time affected also ; the nutritive powers of the body 
fail, and the patient dies. 

The third course of nature — generally assisted, how- 
ever, by mistaken art — is that which leads to a com- 
promise between life and death. All disease is ^' acute'' 
in the first instance; but it cannot remain acute. 
Nature, like a policeman, obliges it to keep moving. 
If the body is neither killed nor cured, — if the mis- 
chief be not sufficient to cause death, or if the transfer 
of irritation be only partially performed, — the disorder 
passes into the state which physicians and Mr. Peck- 
sniff have agreed to denominate '^ chronic/' The same 
conditions obtain as in the acute stage, but the symp- 
toms are not so violent. The bloodvessels are relaxed 
and contain too much blood, the organic nerves are 
M^eakened, the nutritive power is impaired, and the 
whole body is enfeebled. Life is one long misery; but 
still there is life. 

But chronic disease is not stationary. It also is 
obliged to move on. The fire of inflammation, once lit 
in the body, does not remain in the place where it 
originally broke out. Like other fires, if not sup- 
pressed, it spreads. In acute disease, it flames violently, 
and, if not promptly extinguished, leaves nothing but 
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bare walls. In chronic disease it smoulders^ sometimes 
imperceptibly^ but is none the less dangerous. One 
organ of the body cannot be long in an unnatural state 
without other organs^ sooner or later^ becoming affected. 
There is an intimate connection maintained between 
all parts of the body by means of the nervous system, 
which causes each part to sympathize with the other^ 
in health and in disease. In the same way a panic at 
Manchester is immediately known and felt at London ; 
and^ if not promptly stopped, affects the commerce of 
the whole kingdom. And the worst of it is, in either 
case, we may not have had an idea of the mischief that 
has been going on. A bank may be for yea« in an 
unsound state, without the financial world knowing 
anything about it. An organ may be for a long time 
becoming diseased, without our being aware of iU con- 
dition* Fortunately, in the majority of such cases, 
nature gives us warning by means of pain. When the 
brain is becoming implicated in the mischief we have 
headache. If the heart is involved, it shows a signal 
of distress, by palpitation. But in many cases the 
inflammation spreads imperceptibly, and, like dry rot 
in a ship, produces in course of time a complete and 
miserable wreck. 

" The most serious ulceration,^' says Dr. Gully, ^^ of 
the stomach and bowels, nay, cancerous ulceration of 
that organ, may go on without the smallest amount of 
animal pain ; but far more fortunate are they in whom 
such pain is excited at a very early stage of mischief, 
for they are thereby warned from indulgence in its 
causes, and cautioned to remedy it; whilst, in the 
other case, the very core of life may be unsound, the 
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vitals undermined and beyond remedy^ before the oppor- 
tunity of applying any is given. How often have I 
seen medical men pronounce positively the absence of 
all inflammation of the digestive organs^ because pressure 
on them with the hand elicited no ^pain^ and this at 
the very time when apoplectic fulness of the head^ 
from extension of chronic irritation of stomachy kept 
the patient tottering on the brink of the grave, yet 
was speedily relieved by hot fomentations and spare 
diet.^' 

In the extension of chronic disease, the second 
organ affected is not always the organ nearest to the 
seat of the disease. That patch of inflammation in the 
stomach, if not put out, may extend to the brain in the 
first instance, skipping the heart and the lungs ; or it 
may attack the lungs, producing pulmonary consump- 
tion, and keep the brain for afterwards; or it may 
descend to a lower organ and produce stone, or affect 
the limbs in the shape of gout or rheumatism. But 
wherever it goes it continually increases. Like a snow- 
ball, it gathers strength as it proceeds. Beginning in 
one organ it gradually involves the rest ; and life is at 
the last rapidly mouldered away. A complication of 
disorders produces a failure of digestive energy, and a 
failure of digestive energy produces death. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

THE ACTION OF DRUGS. 

For men are brought to worse distresses 

By taking physic, than diseases ; 

And therefore commonly recoyer 

As soon as doctors give them over. — Butler. 

Having given a brief sketch of the action of disease 
upon the body^ I shall go on to explain the action of 
hydropathy upon disease. But let us first call in the 
doctors again^ and see what they do for us^ and how 
they do for us. I have shown that the progress of a 
disorder is the effort of the affected part to throw off 
its trouble on another part. Disease is, in fact, as 
much a process of nature as health. The object of the 
physician should be to assist Nature. In many cases 
she does not require assistance, and the wisest plan 
then is to let her alone. The restoring power in our 
bodies will of itself cure disease. But the allopathic 
doctor will not let us alone. He thwarts nature. He 
introduces irritant poisons into the system in the shape 
of drugs, and our oi^ans, which are struggling hard to 
expel disease, have the extra task imposed upon them 
of expelUng poison too. The action of drugs is a second 
disease. An unfortunate man suffering from acute 
liver complaint is salivated till he can neither eat nor 
stand, and the last state of that man is worse than the 
first. Poor human nature — which, if left to herself or 
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judiciously assisted by harmless remedies^ might have 
pulled through her life-struggle with one enemy — 
succumbs under the allied attack of disease and drugs 
together. Or if she does get the better of them^ she is 
so weakened by her contest^ that she falls an easy victim 
to the first assailant that may take advantage of her 
enfeebled condition. Such conquest is not much better 
than defeat. Nature may exclaim^ as Napoleon did after 
the battle of Austerlitz — " One more such victory, and 
I am ruined.'' 

The organic energy of the body cures disease. If 
that energy is insufficient, art should step in and assist 
nature. But when you help a man up hill, you don't 
stand in his way, or pull at him from behind. And 
yet it is on a similar principle that the ordinary 
allopathic physician assists Nature. He runs against 
her, and perplexes her in every way that he can. He 
shuts her up in close rooms. He pays little attention 
to her diet, and gives her double work to do. Although 
the cause of her trouble is violent irritation, he ad- 
ministers medicine which increases that irritation. A 
man struggling up hill may mount to the top in spite 
of a wrong-headed friend officiously tugging at his 
coat-tail; but the chances are, he will sink down 
weary by the road-side, or be found " lifeless," but 
not, like Longfellow's hero, " beautiful," on the 
summit. 

But, it may be said, " Allopathic physicians do 
relieve pain by their drugs." No doubt they do, but 
how ? Let Dr. Gully explain. The extract is a long 
one, but to shorten or condense would be to mutilate 
it:— 
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A simple inflammatory action of the stomach, being endowed 
with the name of acute indigestion, is treated as such ; that name 
is treated ; the inflammation would appear neyer to be considered, 
at least it is charitable to suppose so, — for what is done P Three 
or four grains of a highly-irritating compound of mercury, called 
calomel, are administered, the aim being to urge the liver to pour 
out its bile. After this has remained in the stomach for a few hours 
violently irritating it, and calling to its already gorged mucous 
membrane a further supply of blood, another kind of irritant is 
administered in the shape of a purgative saline draught ; the aim of 
that being to cause the secretion of a vast quantity of mucus from 
the whole digestive canal, and especially from the stomach. 

Now in this process two things are to be remarked : first, that 
the calomel does not stimulate the liver to act, except by previously 
stimulating the stomach ; it acts, and can act only, by extension of 
irritation from the stomach to the liver ; it never touches the liver at 
all— it is physically impossible that it should: and next, that 
neither the liver can pour out more bile than usual, nor the diges- 
tive mucous membrane pour out more mucus than usual, without 
more blood than usual being present whence to derive those secre- 
tions. Accordingly, after the double stimulation of the calomel and 
the black-draught perpetrated on the membrane of the stomach, 
there can be no difficulty in imagining the augmentation of blood in 
it ; yet the disorder to be removed consists essential^ in an increase of 
blood in that very membrane. Yet again: Calomel and black- 
draught do certainly relieve a fit of acute indigestion ! How is 
this? 

It is thus. It is found by long experience that a free flow of 
bile and mucus from the digestive canal and liver is the kind of 
crisis which nature chooses in order to relieve the upper organs of 
digestion. Autumnal diarrhoea is a never^ailing instance of this. 
And as it is certain that, in acute dyspepsia, those upper organs are 
disordered (however uncertain or erroneous may be the precise 
notions of the disorder), the attempt is made to imitate the natural 
relief by expediting it. An enormous quantity of blood is attracted 
to the stomach directly, and to the liver indirectly ; and the vessels 
containing it relieve themselves by forcing out the bile and mucus 
in extraordinary quantities. A forced^ false, and imperfect crisis is 
thus produced, and all seems quiet again. 

Seems quiet again ; for it is impossible that such unnatural and 
vehement stimulation can be applied to the organic nerves of the 
mucous membrane without exhausting their energy : it is the law 
of all living bodies ; therefore, although the gorged vessels have 
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relieved themselves by their extraordinaij secretions, the nerves, by 
whose energy they have recovered their healthy calibre, fail to 
afford such energy. In this state of things nothing prevents the 
accumulation again of blood in the same vesseb. The very first 
meal after the physic may do this, or it may be by a day or two of 
feeding, or a few days of mental or physical exertion — ^for these, 
too, are causes of acute dyspepsia. But, whatever the exciting 
cause, this second accumulation takes place still more readily than 
the first, the organic power of the part having been weakened ; and 
lo! another fit of indigestion, and the same calomel and black- 
draught as before. 

But this time it is not quite so acute in character as formerly. 
The organic tone of the bloodvessels is diminished, in consequence 
of the exhausted state of their nerves. The organic sympathy 
between the vessels and the blood they contain is diminished from 
the same cause; add to which, that in the interval between this and 
the former attack, the membrane of the stomach has not been in 
condition to afford strong gastric juice, digestion has been of a 
character not to make good blood, and the want of this operates 
on the vessels of the diseased membrane. So that, looking 
to the vessels themselves, to the nerves which influence them, 
and the blood that circulates in them, the whole of the morbid 
organ or part of organ is in a still lower state of vitality than 
before. 

Nevertheless, and this must never be lost sight of, this diminished 
vitality in the portion of the diseased stomach is a cause of great 
irritation elsewhere. The phenomena of headache, fever, &c. are 
not so intense as before. But although the pain of head, heat of 
skin, &c. are not such prominent signals of the stomach disorder as 
before, — that is, because their vitality is diminished, — they do not 
respond with the same vigour and acuteness to the digestive irrita- 
tion as on the first attack. Still, the mischief both in the stomach 
and the brain and its nerves, as well as the skin, has advanced ; their 
minute action is further than ever from the standard of healthy life. 
The two forced, false, and imperfect crises have left the stomach in 
a more irritable and more feeble condition than ever. 

But what of that ? Relief has been procured speedily and with 
small trouble. Business and pleasure have scarcely, if at all, been 
interrupted ; the only disagreeable has been the taste of the physic, 
and perhaps a little griping of the bowels from it. The patient 
knows not of, and the prescriber cares not for (if he knows), the 
smaQ spot of lingering irritation that is left behind to be again 
lighted up, and again extinguished by forced deluges of bile and 
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rnncTis, until the stomach itself passes from irritation into dis- 
organizing nlceration, or cancer, and extending its morbid sympa- 
thies to the brain, spmal cord, skin, and lower bowels, kills the 
patient with apoplexy or palsy, or allows him to drag on life 
a prey to the miseries of hypochondriasis, or to inveterate skin 
disease. 

Here^ then^ we have the kind of backhanded assist- 
ance given to nature by allopathy^ described by a man 
who writes from experience and conviction^ and whose 
ability is universally acknowledged. If such evidence 
requires confirmation^ I can bring a witness to the truth 
of much of the above quotation. At my request, the 
friend, whose letter I introduced in the first chapter, 
thus comments on Dr. Gully's explanation of the pro- 
gress of drug disease: — "In my own person,'* he 
writes, "have I tested its painful accuracy. Long 
shall I rue the day when I first experienced the 
nauseous relief aflFbrded by 'pil. hydrarg.' After 
spending. three hot seasons in India, my regiment was 
ordered to a hill station in the Himalayas. During 
the winter, the air was decidedly cold, and there was 
snow on the ground. The punkahs and iced brandy 
pawnee of the plains were replaced by mulled port 
and roaring wood fires. Hot tiflSns, heavy dinners, 
bitter beer, and Manilla cheroots, were supposed to 
be as necessary to support cold as to support heat. 
They lit up the small patch of inflammation, and the 
mulled port added fuel to the flame. Pain in my 
side sent me to the doctor. I had ^ acute indiges- 
tion.' A couple of blue pills would set me all right. 
They did set me all right, as I thought, and as the 
doctor thought. But he did not warn me of the 
mulled port, or the bitter beer. He did not tell me 
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of the small spot of lingering irritation left behind 
which I was feeding again up to burning point by 
hot carries and devilled kidneys. He did not tell 
me thisj I suppose^ because he did not know it^ or he 
would not have so thoroughly enjoyed a good dinner 
himself. Of course in a few days the pain in my side 
returned, and again the unfailing prescription was used 
to 'set me all right.' But I had by degrees to be 
set all right so often that at the end of a couple of 
years I was all wrong. The acute indigestion had 
become chronic indigestion, the pain in my liver was 
established, and I returned to England a complete 
wreck. 

'' And whom had I to thank for my disaster ? Mer- 
cury was the rock upon which I had split, and the 
doctor, who should have warned me of my danger, was 
the pilot who steered me to my ruin. And yet he had 
only followed the precepts of his profession, and I had 
merely conformed to the inflammatory customs of 
Anglo-Indian life. I had gone out to India in sound 
condition, and though perhaps not very strongly built, 
I was to all appearance in perfect trim above and 
below. Nothing was wrong as far as I knew with either 
my head or my digestion. By ignorance of the laws 
of health I was lured into dangerous waters. Perhaps 
too, like most 'liners' engaged in the Indian service, 
I sailed a little too fast. Instead of taking in a reef to 
suit the treacherous climate, I carried more sail than 
I had done in England. If British-built clippers, on 
Indian stations, would condescend to imitate the native 
craft a little, they would escape many of the perils that 
beset them during their tropical cruise. More rice and 
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less beer would be the saving of many who now go 
down miserably abroad, or come home prematurely, 
to be laid up in ordinary as useless hulks. The heavy 
dinners and hot tiffins I have mentioned, are the shoals 
and quicksands of their foreign voyage. As the Irish- 
men said of Anglo-Indians, ' They eat and they drink, 
and they drink and eat, and they die, and then they 
write home to their friends and say it is the climate 
that killed them.' But though the well-abused Indian 
climate gets the blame of much that should be laid 
to social imprudence, neither climate nor social impru- 
dence is so destructive in its effects as calomel. When 
I first got aground on the sandbank of indigestion, a 
little care and skill would have floated me off again 
without much damage. But, as I have said, the 
professional pilot, who should have got me into 
deep waters, bumped me on a rock in open day. 
You know how hydropathy came to my assist- 
ance, and towed me into dock. If I had trusted 
to allopathy, I believe I should have gradually 
gone to pieces. For the more I see of the system, and 
the more I reflect on it, the more am I convinced of 
its error and absurdity, especially in the treatment of 
chronic disease. Allopathy treats a patient in the 
same manner as a man treats his friend when he 
knocks him down to kill a wasp on his face. And the 
worst of it is, in many cases, the drug doctor 
doesn't even kill the wasp. He is like the Emperor 
Baber's unfortunate courtier, who, in endeavouring to 
catch the sacrilegious fly that had the audacity to settle 
on his sleeping master's august nose, ^ missed the blue- 
bottle and floored the Mogul.' Now hydropathy cures 
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disease without flooring the patient. And it will also 
pick him up when calomel or colchicum has knocked 
him down. Dr. Gully is quite right, and I wish there 
were more, like him, skilful enough to discover the 
truth, and bold enough to maintain it.^' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

NEGATIVE HTDBOFATHIC TREATMENT. 

Against diseases here, the strongest fenoe 

Is the defensive virtue, Abstinence. — Bobert Herriek, 

The chief object of hydropathy^ as I have said^ is to 
assist and encourage the vital energy of the body in its 
endeavours to throw off disease. Nature is not made 
to play second fiddle^ as in the allopathic system. She 
is the physician who cures the disease. The water 
doctor only lends a helping hand^ as an assistant passes 
the instruments to a surgeon during an operation. The 
surgeon could^ no doubt^ cut off a man's leg by him- 
self^ but with intelligent aid the operation is performed 
in less time and with more safety. And nature^ though 
in many cases able to throw off disease alone^ will often 
effect the cure more speedily and efficiently when judi- 
ciously assisted by art. How^ then^ does the hydropathic 
art afford this assistance ? 

Firstly^ by removing all possible causes of disease. 
I have already explained the action of unnatural stimu- 
lants on the nerves^ and^ through the nerves^ on the 
bloodvessels and the general circulation. Hydropathy^ 
therefore, forbids all irritating food, stimulating drinks, 
over-exertion of mind and body, artificial excitement, 
and excessive indulgence of every kind. Its object 
being to allay internal irritation and to increase the 
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nervous energy, it sternly prohibits everything that is 
likely to feed the one or lessen the other. Any of the 
causes I have mentioned would add to the excess of 
blood which constitutes diseased action^ and^ conse- 
quently, their withdrawal is absolutely necessary to 
insure the termination of that action. There are few 
diseases which may not be traced, directly or indirectly, 
to a morbid condition of the digestive organs. If the 
evil be not actually originated there, some part is sure 
to be implicated, sooner or later. That morbid condi- 
tion is inflammation. It is manifestly absurd for a man 
suffering from such disease to aggravate it by a dinner 
of three courses, and wine ad libitum. He might as 
well endeavour to put out a fire by pouring oil on the 
flames. Every mouthful of mulligatawny, and every 
sip of sherry, enlarges the circumference of that patch 
of irritation in his stomach which is smouldering away 
his health, weakening his energy, and destroying his 
happiness. Knowing this, hydropathy interdicts all 
highly-seasoned dishes, and all alcoholic drinks. To 
the healthy man they are injurious, to the diseased 
man they are pernicious. To the aged and weakly, 
wine is often a useful and necessary stimulant. It 
increases the circulation, warms the body, and revives 
the drooping energy. But for a young fellow, full of 
vitality, to stimulate that vitality by wine, beer, or 
spirits, is as unnecessary as carrying coals to Newcastle, 
or, to use Punch's emendation, as taking milk to 
Cowes. And not only is it unnecessary, it is unna- 
tural. Let the young man whose glory is his strength 
lay to heart the friendly counsel of Sir Walter Raleigh 
— ^' Except thou desire to hasten thine end, take this 

o 
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for a general rule, that thou never add any artificial 
heat to thy body, by wine or spice, until thou find that 
time hath decayed thy natural heat ; and the sooner 
thou beginnest to help Nature, the sooner she will for- 
sake thee, and leave thee to trust altogether to art/' 
In thus condemning the use of stimulants, I am not 
advocating teetotal principles. I appeal to no higher 
standard than the standard of reason and common 
sense. I do not allude to drunkards. I address ruddy, 
healthy men' of the middle and upper classes, who are 
well-behaved fathers of families in esse or posse. And 
I say that their notion, that they cannot get through 
their ordinary day^s work without the habitual use of 
wine or beer, is a false and absurd notion. Why does 
a man when he goes into training for a boat-race, or 
any other severe and sustained trial of strength, give 
up all stimulants? He knows, by experience, that they 
will prevent him attaining the perfect physical condi- 
tion which is the object of his self-denial. He finds 
that he is healthier, and can work harder and better on 
the natural drink of man. Water may have no colour, 
no flavour, and no aroma ; but it produces no headache^ 
no fever, no dots before the eyes. Extra work may 
justify an occasional stimulant, and it is good policy 
sometimes to treat resolution ; but for a healthy man 
to take a daily dose of wine merely as a matter of 
custom, and whether he wants it or not, is as ridiculous 
as if he were to take a daily dose of medicine for the 
same reason. Except in extreme cases, health is not^ 
like an anatomical preparation, to be preserved in spirits. 
They may prevent " destruction of tissue,^' but what is 
the object of the prevention? A skipper, expatiating 
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on the snugness of his cabin^ was met by the objection^ 
that there wasn't room to swing a cat in it. '^ But^ 
my dear sir/' said the captain^ " I don't want to swing 
a cat in it." So it is with the destruction of tissue. 
With plenty of wholesome food to repair the waste of 
the body^ there is no necessity to economize tissue. 
And I assert^ that no man, however strong, who regu- 
larly takes his couple of glasses of beer at luncheon, his 
half a dozen glasses of wine at dinner, and perhaps his 
tumbler of brandy and soda-water at night, can ever 
rise in the morning with a clean tongue, a cool skin, 
and clear head, as a healthy man should. And, depend 
upon it, under such unnatural conditions he cannot 
remain healthy. The tongue will grow gradually 
fouler till it must be shown to a doctor. The skin will 
get hotter till decided fever has set in. And the head 
will become so muddled that, for a time at least, it will 
have to remain quiet, till by abstinence and treatment 
it has become clear again. Wine, except used in great 
moderation, is really, as the Dean of Carlisle foolishly 
said of tobacco, a '' gorging fiend." It gorges the 
bloodvessels with excessive blood ; and excessive blood 
is another name for disease. 

Above all, hydropathy, by placing an absolute veto 
upon the habitual use of drugs, relieves the stomach of 
the morbid excitement produced by constant irritation. 
Its object is to starve and drive out disease, not to feed 
and cherish it. Aperients, dinner pills, and all such 
medicinal abominations, are at once discarded ; physic 
is, metaphorically, thrown to the dogs ; and, in most 
cases, the patient finds immediate relief from its dis« 
continuance. The viscera are not roused into morbid 
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action by the daily dose ; the nerves and the brain ara 
spared their usual sympathetic excitement; and the 
whole system e^qperiences a pleasaut surprise which, 
taken in connection with more positive treatment^ pro- 
duces an effect directly soothing and refreshing. It 
piust be understood that I am here speaking more par- 
ticularly of chronic disease. In acute disease the water 
treatment is equally effectual ; but in acute disease the 
use of drugs may also be highly beneficial. It is in 
long-standing cases^ where the internal irritation has 
been smouldering for months^ and perhaps for years^ 
that the employment of unnatural stimulants is so 
senseless and destructive ; and therefore it is that the 
water cure, which endeavours^ by direct as well as 
indirect means, to lower that irritation, is so especially 
suited for the treatment of obstinate chronic disorders. 
And as the excess of blood in a part which con- 
stitutes disease is accompanied by a decrease of the 
pervous energy upon which the water doctor depends 
for a cure, he also interdicts exertion or excitement 
of any kind that would still further depress the vital 
power. Water patients are instructed always to take 
exercise within their strength, whatever that may be, 
and to occupy their brain as little as possible. Of 
course, in this respect, no arbitrary rule can be im- 
posed. One man may write for an hour, or walk ten 
miles, without injury or fatigue : in such a case he will, 
probably, feel all the better. Another man will be 
thoroughly exhausted at the end of ten minutes, or of 
a hundred yards : in his case there is no doubt he will 
be very much the worse. Over-exertion of mind or 
body is a foolish expenditure of vital capital. Hydro- 
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pathy can only impose a general rule wiich each person 
must adapt to his own strength and circumstances. 
For similar reasons^ late hoors^ hot rooms^ crowded 
assemblies^ and all the wearing excitements of modern 
civilization^ are under hydropathic ban. The indulgence, 
in fact, of all artificial wants is forbidden, as contrary 
to nature and inimical to health. 

And that water patients may have no temptation to 
waste their vital energy, or to aggravate their various 
patches of inflammation, hydropathic establishments 
are generally built in quiet, out-of-the-way places; 
where there can be no excuse for indulging, or re- 
lapsing into old-world habits. While under the treat- 
ment, patients are encouraged to make the recovery 
and establishment of their health their first and only 
object. And if good health be the greatest of earthly 
blessings, — as there is no doubt it is, — ^what object can 
be more worthy of attainment ? No man can possess 
a sound mind in a sound body who does not habi- 
tually practise abstinence and self-denial. At no plac6 
can he so easily break himself of bad habits, and 
commence a new lease of life, as at a water-cure 
institution. At the village of Ilkley, for instance, 
late dinners, balls, concerts, and such-like dissi- 
pations, are unknown. Almost the only contraband 
excitement open to the most refractory patient is 
the purchase, at the pastrycook^s, of two-pennyworth 
of not by any means bad toffee. In the establish- 
ment, a glass of wine, except as medicine, is inad- 
missible; and harmless pic-nics, mild charades, and 
innocent quadrilles, are the most daring excitements; 
Regular theatricals, and what are called circular 
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dances^ have^ I believe^ been attempted; but sucli 
heterodox innovations are regarded by habitues with 
a feeling almost amounting to awe. In the calm 
seclusion of Wharfedale^ a kind of juvenile freshness 
steals over mind and body ; and^ at Ben Rhydding^ I 
have seen old people of sixty entering into the 
boisterous delights of blind-man^s-buff with the en- 
joyment of schoolboys. But hydropathic life, though 
certainly not "{ast/^ is, at all events, in one sense of 
the word, not by any means slow. Water patients are 
always fully and pleasantly occupied ; and there is no 
place in the world where time passes more quickly and 
imperceptibly than at a hydropathic establishment. 

And it is extraordinary how easily people fall into 
the wholesome routine of hydropathic life. Habits 
which have been the growth of years are broken in 
one day. The cigar, the snuff-box, the pint of sherry, 
the dinner pill, are all discarded at the mandate of the 
doctor. And in two or three days their loss is not felt, 
and the wisdom of their prohibition cheerfully acknow- 
ledged. Where no one else smokes, or snuffs, or drinks, 
or drugs, it is not difficult to abstain. It is easy to be 
virtuous where there is no temptation to fall. I re- 
member an East Indian colonel saying to me, in 
dismay, on the first night of his hydropathic experience, 
^'Do you mean to say they don^t allow any beer 
here ? " 

^' Not a drop," I replied, laughing at the earnestness 
depicted on his sallow face. " Not even at dinner ? " 
he asked with emotion. '^Not even at dinner," I 
answered decisively. 

I never saw astonishment and disgust more strongly 
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expressed than on his curry-coloured countenance. He 
seemed to think life without malt liquor must be a 
hideous blank* Beer and happiness were with him 
synonymous terms. For years bitter ale had been his 
principal article of consumption ; and in India^ a dozen 
of Allsopp was by no means an unusual daily allowance. 
He drank beer at breakfast^ beer at tifiSn^ beer at dinner^ 
and beer with each cheroot* The not-unnatural result 
of such continual absorption was a liver complaint ; to 
cure which he had most reluctantly consented to un- 
dergo a course of water treatment. For the first two or 
three days he was thoroughly miserable. " I never was 
in such a horrible place in my life/^ he would exclaim^ 
when I met him. '^I couldn't have believed it. A 
hundred people living together in a civilized country, 
and not a glass of beer amongst them V' But at the 
end. of a week he had quite changed his tone. ''Do 
you know/' he then said, "it's a most extraordinary 
things Fve quite lost my taste for beer. I don't want 
it now. I believe that if I were ofifered a glass I should 
refuse it. And, what's more, I feel so much better 
without it, that I think that, when I am well, I shall 
give up drinking beer altogether." 

And he did give it up. I met him afterwards looking 
well and rosy. He was just returning to India. '' Yes," 
he said, '' thanks to hydropathy, I'm going back sound 
and hearty. I drink nothing but light claret now, 
and not much of that. No more beer foi* me. It's 
my belief that, if I had not tried the water cure, I 
should have muddled myself into my grave. What a 
death, eh ! Died of bitter beer I Horrible !" And he 
shuddered as he walked away. 
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It is the absence of all temptation to transgress that 
renders treatment in an establishment preferable to 
treatment elsewhere. The force of example is so strongs 
and human nature is so weak^ that a patient at home^ 
or in lodgings^ is in continual danger of backsliding. He 
is usually surrounded by anxious and indulgent friends^ 
who are blessed with strong digestions themselves^ and 
are unblushingly ignorant of the plainest sanitary prin- 
ciples. Their chief ideas of nursing are a hot^ close 
room^ and plenty to eat and drink. They are under 
the agreeable delusion that everything pleasing to the 
palate must be good for the health. They cannot 
understand how a little lobster salad^ which they like 
80 much themselves^ or a nice hot muffin reeking vrith 
liquid butter^ can do harm to the most delicate stomach. 
On the subject of eating and drinking they think they 
know better than any doctor. In this respect the 
allopathist labours under great disadvantage. In cases 
where drugs are desirable and would be beneficial, their 
effects are often neutralized by dietetic irregularity and 
excess. No change of living is made while the stomach 
is suffering from the irritation of medicine, and the 
evil, instead of being relieved, ip aggravated. Every 
dose of physic taken under such circumstances is a step 
towards chronic disease. 

Ladies, especially, are strong advocates for feeding 
up a patient. They have inherited from their grand- 
mammas certain traditional ideas which no arguments 
can shake, or reasoning alter. Their belief that titbits 
and wine constitute physical strength under all circum* 
stances, is as unchangeable as the laws of the Modes 
and Persians. They think nothing can be too good for 
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a sick relative or friend^ and ply him with the best 
that cook and cellar can produce. They won^t under- 
stand that food not thoroughly digested does more 
harm than good^ and weakens the delicate frame they 
wish to strengthen. And the poor patient^ afflicted 
perhaps with a morbid craving for the very things 
which he should not take^ is easily persuaded that 
''just a little'* of the proffered delicacy will do him no 
harm. And what is the result of such mistaken kind- 
ness? When the doctor comes next day^ he finds an 
increase of fever, or a decrease of power. And knowing 
nothing of the real cause, which is too often concealed 
from him, he commences to treat, perhaps, a new phase 
of disease, as he imagines, Vhen he ought to be treat- 
ing hot muffin, or lobster salad. Now, in a hydropathic 
establishment, lobsters are, to all intents and purposes, 
as extinct as the dodo, and muffins are unknown. 
Friends cannot tempt, patients cannot fall, and the 
doctor gets fair play. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ON DIET. 

Dedicated^ with much sympathy, to the Dyspeptic 
Portion of the British Public. 

The chief constituent of good blood is good food ; 
and the best food is that which^ at the same time, 
supplies all the numerous wants of the body, and gives 
the digestive organs the least work to do. The stomachy 
and the rest of the human apparatus, are onlj con- 
structed to last a certain time. Though constantly 
renewed, threescore years and ten is the average limit 
of their endurance. Like other machinery, the diges- 
tive organs wear out sooner or later, according to the 
work they have to perform. If carefully used, they will 
act easily and well till within a short time of their final 
stoppage. If high pressure be put upon them, in the 
shape of high living or hard drinking, they break down 
in thirty, forty, or fifty years, according to the original 
strength of their construction, and the extra labour that 
has been imposed upon them. It is customary to say 
that a healthy man may eat or drink anything ; and for 
a certain time, and under certain circumstances, so he 
may. If he fulfil the primary condition of his existence, 
and earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, there are 
few things short of the fire-irons which he may not eat 
and digest. But even the labouring man who works 
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hard all the day in the open air cannot long transgress 
dietetic rules with impunity. Hard salt provisions^ and 
strong alcoholic drinks^ taken habitually^ beget a con- 
stant internal irritation^ which^ as the vital energy 
declines^ extends to the muscles and limbs in the shape 
of lumbago and rheumatism. The " pains '* of the poor 
man are as much the result of dietetic imprudence as 
the dyspepsia and the gout of the rich man. 

But when the bread is earned, not by the sweat of 
the brow, but by the sweat of the brain, the daily regu- 
lation of diet is a matter of vital importance. In these 
fast-going days the head gets more than its fair share 
of work, and the head and the stomach cannot be 
overtaxed together. High living and ordinary brain 
labour are incompatible. They who drink beer think 
beer; and they who eat heavy dinners and drink 
'' big drinks '' must incur the penalty and disgrace of 
enervated bodies and muddled intellects. Let any City 
man recall his sensations on the morning after a Guild- 
hall banquet. The energy which ought to be stimu- 
lating his brain in the conduct of his business is engaged 
in helping his stomach to get over the effects of last 
night^s ^'salmon." But if high living and ordinary 
head-work are injurious, high living and extra head- 
work are destructive. The brain or the digestion, or 
both, must give way, — ^generally both. The candle is 
lit at both ends, and the double flame burns up the 
body. Like the celebrated cats of Kilkenny, the head 
^nd the stomach go on destroying each other, till little is 
left of either. Every man of business must know this — 
in part &om his own wretched experience, in part from 
the sad examples of friends. And yet how few act upon 
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the knowledge 1 Present indulgence blinds the majority 
to the misery of future infirmity ; for infirm they will 
become^ both in brain and in digestion, unless they 
habitually lighten the duty of the one to make up for 
the extra duty imposed on the other. 

Of those unfortunates who employ neither hands nor 
head, and who live only to eat and drink, I have not a 
word to say, — not even a word of pity. They rkhly 
deserve the misery in store for them. A youth of idle- 
ness, and venison, and champagne entails, as a matter of 
course, a premature age of disease, and mutton broth^ 
and water gruel. 

Many a sensible, hard-working man of business, on 
reading what I have written so far on the subject of 
diet, will, exclaim "Let the galled jade wince, my 
withers are un wrung.'' Not so ; for, considering the 
wear and tear of civilized life, how senseless and absurd 
is the ordinary routine of an English table! How 
fruitful of dyspepsia, and all the diseases dire that 
follow in its train I I say little about the breakfast, 
because it is taken early in the day, and there is plenty 
of time before night for the stomach to dispose of the 
greasy, peppered, and boiling abominations which are 
ruthlessly put into it. But I do say that the hot 
buttered rolls and toast, the hot devilled turkey and 
kidneys, and the hot and strong tea and coffee, which 
form the staple of the middle-class English breakfast^ 
are likely to produce temporary internal inflammation, 
which, continued every day, is equally likely to become 
permanent. 

More especially is the feminine custom of indis- 
criminate tea-drinking irrational and pernicious. One 
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large breakfast-cupfull in the morning is sufficient to 
appease thirst, especially if the wholesome hydropathic 
custom be observed of drinking a tumbler of fresh 
water on getting up. But after thirst has been satisfied, 
a second, a third, and sometimes a fourth cup is taken, 
either thoughtlessly, or to please the palate, or out of 
silly bravado and competition. And the tea is taken 
at a temperature so near boiling point, that the drinker 
cannot keep her finger in the steaming liquid. The 
sensitive internal surface is made to bear a heat which 
is unbearable by the less delicate external skin. I 
declare I have seen people persist in drinking tea so 
hot that tears of agony ran down their perspiring 
faces. Of course the bloodvessels of the mucous 
membrane are first stimulated and then relaxed; 
the blood takes advantage of their weakened state 
to gorge them to repletion, and the result is inter- 
nal irritation, external paleness, general languor, 
and incipient disease. And if the result produced 
by one cup of scalding liquid, putting on one side 
the eflFect produced on the nerves by the tea itself, 
be such ' as I have described, what must be the 
consequences of several such cups taken at intervals 
during the day ? I firmly believe that much of the 
illness and debility which distinguish the ladies of our 
time, may be traced to this enervating habit of drenching 
themselves with tea. It is not, as I have said, one cup 
that does harm, or two, or twenty cups, but half-a-dozen 
every day, year after year, injure the stomach as surely 
as drops of water wear away a stone. Calculate the 
amount of inflammation produced by a cup of tea in bed 
in the morning, two or three cups at breakfast, an 
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occasional cup at twelve to cure a headache^ a cup 
again at five with the children^ and two cups in the 
evenings — all strongs sweety and boiling, — and multiply 
it by 365, and that amount again by twenty. Why, 
drams nor drugs would hardly produce a more horrible 
sum total. And yet thousands of ladies in England are 
daily " in their cups " to the extent I have named. No 
wonder they have "nerves'* and "heads/* and are "far 
from strong/' and " enjoy '* generally, as so many do, 
such weak health and low spirits. I know this is unpo- 
pular doctrine; for ladies love their tea, as gentlemen love 
their wine or cigars ; but it is not the less true doctrine. 
Hard truths are generally disagreeable. Much of 
what I have said will, I dare say, be pooh-poohed by 
those who do not like to moderate their pet indulgences ; 
but pooh-poohing will not prove me wrong. I shall be 
quite satisfied if a few sensible people acknowledge I 
am right, and conform to my arguments. The rest 
are sure to learn &om experience what they refuse to 
be taught by reason. For temperance is all I preach, 
not total abstinence. A cup of good tea, made with 
boiling water, but allowed to get cool before drinking, 
is a pleasant and, to healthy persons, a harmless stimu- 
lant. I only warn against excess either in quantity, 
strength, or temperature. Cowper has much to 
answer for in having written that ever-quoted line 
which lauds " the cup that cheers but not inebriates." 
Because tea does not get into the head like wine, people 
think they may drink to inconvenience. Equal harm 
has been caused by the example of Doctor Johnson. 
Because the great lexicographer used to empty cup 
after cup into his huge carcass^ without apparent 
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damage^ admirers of him and of their teapot think 
they may follow his illastrious example with impunity. 
But they could not quote a worse instance in favour of 
their darling weakness. Doctor Johnson, from his 
youth up, was a walking mass of loathsome disease 
which I have no doubt was seriously aggravated by the 
unrestrained indulgence of his tea-swilling propensities. 

Of lunch, too, I have little to say, as it is generally 
a moderate and wholesome meal ; or of early dinners, 
which are usually plain, and, if not plain, there is time 
for the stomach to get over its task before bed-time. 
But it is at the late dinner of three courses, followed 
by dessert, wine, and coffee, that our dietetic system 
reaches the climax of refined absurdity. At a time 
when the stomach should have got over the principal 
part of its day's work, we commence to load it with a 
meal that, from its quantity and variety, will employ 
the digestion for at least five hours. The chemico- vital 
action of the system is strongest during the middle 
hours of the day. From that time it rapidly declines, 
whatever may be the amount of nourishment supplied 
to it. "It is, therefore, to be affirmed,^' writes 
Dr. Bennett, a high dietetic authority, '^that as the 
day advances there is both lessened activity in the 
transformation of food, and an increasing tendency to 
the accumulation of food to be transformed ; and hence 
on both grounds the statement is supported that, after 
the mid-day meal, the amount of nutriment supplied 
should be small.'' 

Physiology thus lays an absolute veto on our 
ordinary late dinner. At the very outset we make 
a fatal mistake. To prepare the stomach for the 
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heavy duty carved out for it, we irritate and relat 
its surface by pouring down boiling spoonfuls of 
rich turtle, or spiced mulligatawny* The less liquid 
taken at meals the better. Solid food is the correct 
digestive stimulant. Even water should be drunk 
sparingly, and only to satisfy thirst. Liquid, in 
any quantity, taken with dry food is apt to secrete 
an improper kind of gastric juice. The custom of 
flooding and incommoding the stomach with beer and 
wine, when its energies are most severely tasked, 
merely because it is a custom, is barbarous and absurd. 
But let me chronicle each absurdity in its regular 
order. After soup we add a little fuel to the incipient 
fire we have kindled inside, by tossing down a glass full 
of brandied sherry. Having done our best to injure the 
gastric juice, we now give it legitimate employment. 
We take fish, which, in moderation, is good and whole- 
some, and facilitate its descent with melted butter, 
which is anything but wholesome, and very seldom 
good. Of lobster-sauce I shall only say, with regret, 
that, like most delicious things, it is thoroughly indi- 
gestible. The fish is followed by another dose of 
liquid irritation. Then comes an oyster-pate, or 
something from a side-dish, the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of which is richness or pepper; possibly a 
prawn curry^ which possesses each objectionable pro- 
perty in ingenious combination. But, whether rich or 
hot, or both, the entrie is sure to be a stumbling-block 
to the digestion. And, still further to perplex it^ we 
give it more excitement immediately afterwards, with 
perhaps a glass of beer, or perhaps a glass or two of 
champagne* Whatever it may be^ the. stimulant give» 
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an UDnecessarj fillip to the stomachy which has quite 
enough to do with the soup, the fish, and the cuny. 

But up to this time the dinner has heen compara- 
tively child^s play. The stomach has been only skir- 
mishing with the culinary Ught infantry. Now comes 
the tug of war. The heavy guns of the batterie de 
cuisine are next opened, and the action commences in 
earnest with the piece de resistance. Whatever it is, 
meat or poultry, it is generally, with one or two excep- 
tions, the only real, plain, and wholesome food that is 
put on the table. If dinners consisted of fish, joints, 
and game, with well-cooked vegetables, and no sauce 
but appetite, dyspepsia would not be the bane of the 
well-to-do British public as it is at present. The 
extras are the straws that break the camel's back. For 
then follow rich puddings, tarts, trifles, and other attrac- 
tive and unwholesome amalgamations. ^* All pastry,^' 
says Dr. Paris, " is an abomination. I verily believe that 
one-half of the cases of indigestion which occur after 
dinner-parties may be traced to this cause/^ Then 
comes cheese, rendered still more dyspeptic by the 
addition of raw vegetables. And the whole is washed 
down with quantities of champagne, beer, port, cura9oa, 
and other irritating and feverish compounds. What a 
mess to be simmering and fermenting inside ! What a 
variety for our over- tasked digestive organs to assimilate 
and turn into blood ! What a fruitful source of heart- 
bum, indigestion, gout, apoplexy, and the rest of the 
evils that wait upon imprudence and excess! The 
devil, it is said, sends us cooks ; and certainly, to judge 
by the havoc they commit amongst us, I think there 
must be some truth in the saying. The culinary art, I 
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fear, is a minor branch of the black art, and the most' 
irresistible dishes are mere devices of the evil one to 
tempt us to our ruin. 

But, destructive as such a dinner repeated daily may 
be in its consequences, worse remains behind. As 
Anne Page informed Slender, '* There are pippins and 
cheese to come," — ^the cheese consisting of a compressed 
preparation of damsons, or some other equally pernicious 
sweetmeat. The modern dessert is even more absurd 
in its conventional unwholesomeness than the modem 
dinner. Hunger has long ago been satisfied. Every 
one has eaten enough for the support of the body when 
the joints have been removed. The stomach is already 
unfairly weighted, and yet has still to be loaded with 
raw fruit, oily nuts, cloying preserves, and rich cake. 
I am no enemy to fruit, which in itself is good and 
wholesome, and was given for our enjoyment and 
benefit. But we have been also given reason, which 
teaches us to restrain our appetite and to moderate our 
enjoyment. There is a time for all things, and experience 
has shown that eight o'clock at night is not the time 
for eating apples and pears. For the healthy enjoy- 
ment of fruit, the proper hour is before breakfast, or at 
breakfast. Few things are more pleasant, or more 
wholesome, than to be turned loose into a strawberry, 
bed on a fine morning in June. It is, indeed, the only 
bed that people living in the country should ever be in 
after six o'clock in the summer. There is much truth 
in the oriental maxim, that fruit is like feathers in the 
morning, silk in the middle of the day, and lead at 
night. As for the nuts, and the preserves, and the 
cake, and the rest of the dessert^ they are like platina ; 
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if there is no heavier substance in nature with T^hich to 
compare them. Among the prettily-arranged flowers 
and ornaments of a well-ordered table^ lurk poison and 
disease. And the unfortunate stomachy already gorged 
to repletion with the discordant mixture included under 
the general head of '^ all the delicacies of the season/' 
is still further distended and irritated by port^ sherry, 
and claret. The system of drinking wine after dinner 
has been much modified of late years; but the custom 
which still obtains to the extent of half a dozen glasses 
''after the ladies have retired/' though sociable and 
pleasant, is, in a sanitary sense, silly and unwholesome. 
" For a man/' says Doctor Gully, " who has appetite 
enough to eat a dinner of fish, flesh, fowl, and sweets, 
to add to these stimulants that of four or five glasses of 
wine, day after day, is one of the most preposterous 
conventionalities that social extravagance ever invented. 
And yet to see the solemn regularity with which it is 
done, one might fancy it was an act of superlative 
wisdom, instead of the state routine of an absurd and 
injurious custom. Put it in this way: either the 
stomach has appetite and does not require the stimulus 
of alcohol to make it digest, or it has not appetite, and 
should not have food put in it to digest. Where then 
is the necessity for the daily wine-bibbing? Besides, 
the stomach will only bear a certain amount of stimu- 
lation, and if it receives it from the wine it is unable 
to receive it from food also ; so that the digestion of 
the latter is materially interfered with by the former, 
and the appetite for the stimulus of aliment diminished 
in proportion as that of alcohol is applied. Of one 
thing I am convinced, that it is less injurious to 
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drink a bottle of a wine once a weekj and be sick 
after it^ tban to keep up a slow smouldering irritation 
of the stomach by two glasses of the same wine taken 
with stupid precision every day when the cloth is 
removed/' 

And what is the consequence of the prolonged stuff- 
ing and swilling I have attempted to describe ? I do 
not^ of course^ include the ladies among 4;hose who 
habitually abuse the pleasures of the table. They 
generally dine at luncheon^ and make their dinner a 
light kind of supper. A couple of glasses of wine is^ or 
ought to be, the extent of their alcoholic indulgence. 
And the reward of their habitual abstemiousness is a 
happy freedom from many of the evils that afflict the 
less-temperate sex. How seldom do we hear of a lady 
being laid up with the gout I Even if she enjoy that 
.distinction by right of inheritance, she suffers but mild 
agony compared to the excruciating torments endured 
by her wine-bibbing brother. 

But the gentlemen after dinner, — what are their feel- 
ings as they rise to join the ladies ? Too many ascend 
to the drawing-room with the sensations of the boy in 
Punch who felt as if his jacket was buttoned. For the 
rest of the evening, they are oppressed, stupid, and 
sleepy. Conversation is a bore to them, and locomotion 
an unpleasant exertion. In vain they try to rouse 
their drooping energies with strong coffee, boiling tea, 
or perhaps an exhilarating muffin. When they go t6 
bed, their rest is disturbed by horrible dreams ; and 
they rise in the morning with parched throats, heavy 
heads, and bad tempers. All day they are annoyed 
with uneasy sensations which they ascribe to the heat. 
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or the cold, or the damp, or the east wind, — to anything, 
in fact, but the dinner and the wine of the day before. 
By the evening they have, perhaps, shaken off the 
effects of yesterday^s surfeit, and the performance is 
repeated " as before," with more or. less resemblance 
to the exhibition I have described. What wonder that 
dyspepsia, and blue devils, and debility, and softening 
of the brain, are so prevalent at the present day, and 
that new diseases spring up as civiUzation and luxury 
advance I 

It may be said that I have overstated my case. 
Perhaps I have, as far as many] men are concerned. 
But I am sure that every sensible person, although he 
may not altogether share my opinion with regard to 
himself, will secretly acknowledge that there is a great 
deal of truth in what I have written with regard to his 
neighbours. I am no anchorite myself. I enjoy a 
good dinner thoroughly, and the better the dinner the 
more I enjoy it. But while I am gobbling my turtle, 
and salmon, and venison, diid guzzling my iced punch, 
and champagne, and maraschino, I know that I shall 
suffer for my enjoyment, both in body and mind. I 
know that I am eating too much, and drinking too 
much, and that I am mixing my dishes and wines in 
an irrational and ridiculous manner. I know that 
a slice of mutton with the usual " trimmings," with 
perhaps a little jelly, and a couple of glasses of claret, 
are as much as I can carry, with comfort, at that time 
of night ; and yet I go on picking a bit of this, and 
flipping a glass of that, merely because it is the custom, 
and, to tell the plain truth, because I haven^t the moral 
courage to say no. Everything looks so provokingly 
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good^ and it is ao impossible to refuse tasting a little^ 
and I cannot sit for two or three lioars dcnng nothing, 
and, in &ct, I easily conyince myself at the time, that 
there are sereral excellent reasons why I should eat 
and drink at least twice as mnch as is good for me. 
Bat when I look round and see men, who in every 
other respect are sensible and prudent, similarly engaged 
in making themselves uncomfortable and sowing the 
seeds of disease, a feeling of shame creeps oyer me to 
think that we should be making such fools of ourselves. 
I know that it is of little use to lift up my voice against 
such a time-honoured custom as a dinner of three 
courses. Wherever pleasure points and fashion leads, 
the majority will go, reckless of health or comfort. I 
know that the wealthy classes of a highly-civilized 
people will never consent to forego the luxuries which 
money places at their command^ and live a life of whole- 
some simplicity. But, having a pen in my hand, I 
cannot help having a fling at one of the conventional 
absurdities of a luxurious age which is complacently 
regarded as a laudable national institution. I know 
that I preach to an unbelieving generation ; but if my 
lecture has the effect of saving one respectable pater- 
familias from the agony of dyspepsia, I shall not 
have written — as the moral essay-writer always says — 
in vain. 

And if indiscriminate eating and drinking be in- 
jurious to health, how destructive must they be when the 
body is diseased ! In chronic complaints especially, 
dietetic indulgence is slow suicide. Every year, hun- 
dreds and thousands of highly-respectable people kill 
themselves with their knives and forks. Hydropathy 
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sees tlie evil of complicated food^ and regulates its diet 
tables with studious simplicity. White and brown 
breads plain or toasted^ fresh butter, and lightly-boiled 
eggs, constitute the water patient^s breakfast. At some 
establishments he is allowed to take off the edge of his 
appetite with oatmeal porridge. His thirst he quenches 
with water, milk, cocoa, or black tea. At dinner he 
may cut and come again at beef, mutton, fowl, and 
vegetables, preceded occasionally by white fish, and 
followed invariably by plain puddings and stewed fruit. 
Bread and the necessary condiments are allowed in 
moderation ; and water is, of course, the only beverage. 
And let not the gourmand sneer at such simple fare. 
He will be forced to come to it himself some day. And 
the time will also come, when he has got to the water- 
gruel stage, that he will vainly wish his broken-down 
digestive apparatus could mauage even the plain dinner 
I have described. 

Whatever is placed before the water patient is pure 
and good, which cannot often be said of the made-up 
dishes and loaded wines of the purple and apoplectic 
bon vivant. The pure, clear, and sparkling liquid that 
gushes from the Ukley hills is not less exhilarating, and 
ismuch more wholesome, than manufactured champagne. 
And of such water may be said with truth, what is 
falsely said of such wine, that there ^^ is not a headache 
in a hogshead of it.*' The bread, too, which is placed 
on the hydropathic. table is made of genuine wheaten 
flour, and owes nothing to potatoes, alum, or bone- 
dust. The milk is innocent of chalk, and under no 
obligation to the pump. The cocoa is made from nibs, 
and is not thick and slab with flour, like the compound 
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called " Homoeopathic/' from the infinitesimal quantity 
of real cocoa it contains. Everything^ in fact^ is pure 
and of good quality^ and requires only healthy digestion 
to convert it into healthy blood. 

And I maintain that with the materials I have 
named may be obtained suflScient of that variety which 
is not only charming^ but wholesome. Beef may 
be roasted in ribs and sirloins^ boiled in rounds^ and 
broiled in steaks. Mutton may appear brown in 
haunches and saddles^ and white in legs and necks. 
Or it may be subdivided into simple chops, or reappear 
under the more elaborate disguise of the becrumbed 
cutlet. And are there not Irish stews and other de- 
lectable compounds which, if properly made, without 
much pepper and with very little fat, are as wholesome 
as they are good? Fowls, too, may be boiled and 
roasted and grilled. Vegetables, if well cooked, may 
be eaten in endless variety, limited only by the capa- 
bilities of the kitchen garden. And, as for puddings, 
what endless changes an ingenious artist may ring 
upon plain puddings ! Although not proof against the 
insidious charms of pastry, I could get enthusiastic 
on the subject of plain puddings. It is a mistake to 
suppose that a plain pudding cannot be made nice. 
People's ideas on the subject are generally formed from 
the remembrance of those sloppy amalgamations of 
rice and milk that formed the bane of their youthful 
days, in nursery and schoolroom. I discovered my 
mistake during a long illness at a friend's house. 
What rare and delicately-flavoured combinations of 
tapioca, maccaroni, vermicelli, semolina, Oswego flour, 
and a dozen other harmless elements, used to be tossed 
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up by cunning hands to coax my coy and fastidious 
palate I I declare a well-made plain pudding is as great 
a triumph of culinary art as a well-boiled potato or 
well-made melted butter j and when married to stewed 
fruity — a union encouraged by hydropathy on sound 
physiological principles^ — it is as pleasant a mess to 
" top up*' with as trifle or tipsy cake. 

And after a hydropathic meal there is no indigestion^ 
no nightmare^ no headache next mornings no sickness 
next day. The body feels lights and the head clear; 
and the general feeling is the satisfaction of a rational 
being who has eaten enough for the support of the 
body^ not the bloated sensation of a prize-pig^ who 
cannot stand from repletion. For hydropathy not only 
regulates the quality of food to be taken^ but lays down 
rules regarding the quantity. To eat little is even 
more important than to live plainly. A dinner of three 
courses enjoyed in moderation will do less harm than a* 
surfeit of roast mutton. An excessive meal hinders 
digestion in two ways. The action of the gastric juice 
is arrested^ and the churning motion which the stomach 
gives to the food is retarded. Most people nowadays 
eat more than they can digest. '^ Since the improve- 
ment in cookery/' says Franklin^ " mankind eat about 
twice as much as nature requires.'' They go on eating 
to please the palate^ long after the appetite has been 
satisfied. Over-eating is as much the vice of the upper 
classes^ as over-drinking is the vice of the lower classes. 
Unfortunately the effects of gluttony, though quite as 
appalling as the effects of intoxication, are more in« 
sidious and less perceptible. A man who habitually 
gets drunk is shunned as an immoral character* But 
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a man who habitually over-eats himself may still be 
looked up to as a rich and respectable member of 
society. And yet one kind of excess is just as disgrace- 
ful as the other^ and quite as destructive. There is a 
certain amount of waste in the body, every day, which 
has to be replaced. Breathing, moving, thinking, 
winking, — every act of our lives produces waste in pro* 
portion to the vital energy employed. The tissue thus 
expended must be replaced, or the body languishes and 
dies. Food supplies that want, and appetite regulates 
the supply. It is the safety-valve of the digestive 
apparatus. As long as there is appetite, fuel may be 
administered. When appetite ceases, the equilibrium 
of the body has been restored, and the supply should 
also cease. All food taken after that signal goes either 
to make fat, which, in excess, is, itself a disease — '^ an 
oily dropsy,^* as Byron called it — or to breed indiges- 
tion. The surplus quantity remains in the stomach 
crude and undigested, and is a fertile source of un- 
easiness, pain, and sickness. On such a subject there 
can be no better authority than Abernethy — " Man in 
civilized life — having food always at command, and 
finding gratification from its taste, and a temporary 
hilarity and energy result from excitement of the 
stomach which he can at pleasure produce — eats and 
drinks an enormous deal more than is necessary for 
his wants or welfare j he fills his stomach and blood- 
vessels till he oppresses them, and induces diseases in 
them as well as the heart.^' — " Gluttony,^' says Bur- 
ton, going perhaps a little too far, " is the source of all 
our diseases. As a lamp is choked by a superabundance 
of oil, a fire extinguished by excess of fuel, so is the 
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natural heat of the body destroyed by intemperate 
diet/' To leave off with an appetite is a golden rale 
of healthy the habitual transgression of which leads to 
certain disease. The '' second helping^' is often the 
straw that overtasks the stomach's endurance^ and 
constitutes the difference between healthy nourishment 
and unhealthy repletion. The temptation of '^ another 
slice'' of meat should be resisted as sturdily as the 
temptation of ^' one more glass " of wine, or " just half 
a cup" of tea. The virtue of moderation is its 
own reward. Those who practise it feel light, ani- 
mated, good-tempered, and energetic. Those who 
neglect it are heavy, stupid, cross, and fit for nothing 
but to sleep off their excess like goi^ed boa-con- 
strictors. 

But, although the quantity and quality of food 
deserve especial attention, there are minor points of 
dietetic observance which, in their degree, are equally 
important. To " eat slowly and masticate thoroughly," 
is no less a maxim of hydropathy than of common 
sense. Why were teeth given us but to crush and 
prepare our food for the process of digestion, or, 
rather, is not mastication the first stage of that pro- 
cess ? And of what use is our palate, if we do not 
prolong the pleasant sensation of which it is the seat, 
by retaining each morsel a certain time in the mouth ? 
There is a preparatory process performed by the saliva 
which, if neglected, allows the food to descend into the 
stomach in an unfit state. To swallow a mouthful 
without masticating it, is as foolish as to force a bullet 
into a rifle without a waxed cloth. The stomach has to 
do the work of the teeth ; and the process of digestion 
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is not only prolonged^ but is inadequately performed. 
A proof of the evil consequences of habitual bolting is 
the universal dyspepsia of the Yankees. '' There are 
animals/' says Lewes^ " that bolt their food. There 
are human beings that imitate these animals; but it is 
to be hoped that they have potent stomachs^ since they 
throw upon that organ an amount of extra labour which 
would better have been executed by the mouth. The 
food must be rubbed and macerated somewhere. If the 
mouth does not begin this process^ the stomach must 
do it all/' 

Another hydropathic precept is to remain quiet for 
at least an hour after meals^ especially dinner. Exer- 
cise or excitement interferes with the digestive process. 
Whenever any part of the body is called upon to make 
exertion^ a supply of blood is sent there to support that 
exertion. Many people walk immediately on rising 
from the table^ and thus draw blood to the legs which 
is required for the digestion. Others^ foolishly^ write 
letters, and thereby draw blood to the head. '^ If the 
stomach/' says Lewes, '^ has been quiet for hours while 
the brain has been active, the regulating power of the 
circulation has adapted the supply of blood to each 
organ ; and no sooner will the stomach be called upon 
to exert itself, than an abundant supply of blood will 
instantly be directed to it. This simple and beautiful 
fact in the animal economy should warn men against 
the vicious habit of studying at, or shortly after, meals, 
or of tasking the brain when the stomach is also tasked." 
The best plan after dinner is to sit down quietly in the 
open air, if possible, and enjoy beautiful scenery or 
pleasant conversation. Books for after-dinner reading 
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should be light and amusing. The ''Pickwick Papers,'' 
for instance, or Punchy would be wholesome and re- 
freshing; whereas Adam Smith or the Economist 
would bring on certain indigestion. Sleep after meals 
is not advisable, except in cases of confirmed invalids, 
and when the night's rest has been broken. When a 
man sleeps well in bed, an after-dinner nap does him 
more harm than good. The middle of the day is fixed 
as the best time for dinner, because a heavy meal re- 
quires plenty of time for digestion. A hearty dinner 
gives the stomach four hours' hard work : at least five 
hours should elapse before anything else is put into 
it. The practice of taking ''snacks" between meals is 
absurd and foolish. The stomach has not recovered 
from its exhaustion, and there is no gastric juice ready 
for secretion. The evening meal should, on similar 
principles, be light and wholesome, that the night's rest 
may be equally light and refreshing. Such are the 
principal dietetic rules laid down by hydropathy for the 
benefit of water patients. By attention to their teach- 
ing most men may snap their fingers at dyspepsia and 
the doctors. Good digestion will wait on appetite, and 
health on both. 

But, though rules may be thus laid down for general 
guidance, there are exceptions, as we all know, to every 
general rule. What is one man's meat is another 
man's poison; and every one must learn for himself 
which is his poison, and which is his meat. " There 
are persons," says Lewes, " who cannot eat the white 
of egg; there are persons who cannot eat the yolk; 
and there are others who cannot eat egg in any shape 
whatever. To some persons of delicate digestion eggs 
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are found very suitable ; while to others^ whose digestion 
is generally good^ they are hurtful. Experience^ en- 
lightened by vigilant good sense^ can alone determine 
such questions for each person. It is idle to assure a 
man who finds eggs disagree with him that 'they are 
really very wholesome ; ^ and not less idle to warn him 
against eggs^ or anything else^ which his experience 
pronounces beneficial. The blissful being who knows 
not, except by rumour, what is the difiPerence between 
digestible and indigestible^ may smile at science and its 
exhortations ; the miserable being whose stomach pain- 
fully obtrudes itself upon his consciousness by impor- 
tunities not to be evaded, and by clamours not to be 
out-argued, may gather some guiding light from general 
rules, and thus, by vigilance, arrive at positive results 
for himself.'* 

Hear, also, Mr. Lewes's indulgent philosophy on the 
pastry question. He says, in reference to Dr. Paris's 
philippic against pie-crust, '^ A hard sentence this on 
juveniles and pastry-lovers; but, in mitigation, one 
may suggest that the offences of pastry lie less in its 
own sinful composition than in the fact of its succeed- 
ing a chaos of meats, made-dishes, and mingled vin- 
tages. The gentleman who was found reeling forlorn 
and helpless against the railings, on his way home after 
dinner with a friend, hiccupped energetic denunciations 
against ' that knuckle of ham ' which had taken the 
steadiness from his legs and the singleness from visual 
objects; in like manner the tart, which is innocent 
when following a simple joint, may become as guilty as 
the knuckle of ham at the rear of an elaborate dinner. 
We are all apt to over-eat ourselves, and then we 
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throw the blame of our imprudence on some article of 
food not in itself more objectionable than the others/^ 
This comfortable doctrine, it must be remembered^ is 
addressed to the healthy^ for whom^ after all^ a prac- 
tical and comprehensive rule of living may be summed 
up in the word Moderation. If men only would apply 
as much observation and common sense to the conduct 
of their bodies, as they apply to the conduct of their 
business, Medicine would be one of the worst trades 
going. Like the vultures that pecked at the liver of 
Prometheus, doctors live and grow fat on the dyspepsia 
of the community. Two-thirds of their occupation 
would be gone; and surgical cases, and the one or 
two great emergencies of life, would constitute their 
sole employment, if Milton's advice were generally 
followed : — 

If thou well observe 
The rule of noi too much, by temperance taught 
In what thou eat'st and drink 'st, seeking from thence 
Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight. 
Till many years over thy head return : 
So may'st thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother's lap, or be with ease 
Gathered, not harshly pluck'd, in death mature. 

But this book, though containing much information 
that is essential to the maintenance of health, is 
addressed principally to those whose object is the 
recovery of health. To the ill and ailing, a strict 
observance of dietetic principles is absolutely necessary. 
In many cases the care of disease may depend abso- 
lutely on a strict attention to diet. In all cases, by 
scrupulous regard to the quality and quantity of food, 
the cure will be materially assisted. By a rigid adhe- 

I 
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rence to this doctrine the hydropathist possesses immense 
advantage oyer the allopathist. With the one it is a 
cardinal pointy with the other a secondary precaution. 
The drug doctor neglects regimen^ and trusts to physic ; 
the water doctor discards physic^ and puts his faith in 
regimen. '^ Live well, and take two glasses of sherry 
at dinner/' is the ordinary allopathic injunction of the 
ordinary allopathic physician. As all British sherry is 
brandied, and nine-tenths of disease is attended by 
visceral irritation, the result is obviously aggravation of 
the malady. Many a time and oft — with the able assist- 
ance of drugs — have those inevitable *'two glasses 
of sherry'' rendered acute disease chronic, and changed 
a single fee into a comfortable annuity. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AIR. 

Oh ! there is sweetness in the mountain air 

And life, that bloated ease can never share. — Byron, 

BuT^ though good food is essential for the manufacture 
of good blood, good air is even more important than 
good food. One is the raw material; the other is as the 
skilled labour which gives finish and value to the raw 
xnaterial. It is easy to prove to the most careless 
reader the vital necessity of living in a pure atmosphere. 
Every one knows that fresh air is pleasant and invi* 
gorating; but few are aware of the actual physio- 
logical duty assigned to it in the internal economy. 
Fewer still recognize the danger of habitually breathing 
impure air ; and great numbers seem^ from carelessness 
or from want of perception, unable to detect the differ- 
ence between air that is wholesome^ and air that is 
poisonous. Year after year, perhaps, they drag on a 
debilitated existence^ without dreaming of the probable 
cause, which, if removed, might convert their sickly 
vegetation into vigorous life. It never occurs to 
their enfeebled intellects to ascribe their headaches, 
their weakness, or their diphtheria, to an ill-drained 
neighbourhood, a badly- ventilated house, or an hermeti* 
cally-sealed bedroom. And yet one and all of the 
evils I have named^ as well as a great many more^ 

I 2 
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may have no other origin than an impure atmo* 
sphere. 

In perfectly good air there is an equilibrium of 
gases which is best adapted for human respiration. In 
general terms^ air may be said to consist of four-fifths of 
nitrogen and one-fifth of oxygen. There are^ besides^ a 
slight suspicion of ammonia^ and a small proportion 
of carbonic acid gas^ but in such small quantities as to 
be hardly worth mentioning. Any disturbance of this 
equilibrium unfits air for breathings either partially or 
totally^ according to the amount of disturbance. On 
such amount depends whether the result produced be 
suffocation and deaths as in the hold of a slave- ship^ 
or debility and disease^ as in close rooms and pesti- 
lential neighbourhoods. Air may be rendered dan- 
gerous or destructive to human life in three ways. By 
a deficiency of oxygen. By an excess of carbonic acid. 
By the presence of effluvia and other noxious gases. 
The first and second are the more ordinary means of 
adulteration, and, being often produced by the same 
cause, act generally in combination. All combustion, 
whether caused by breathing or burning, changes the 
composition of the air, by consuming its oxygen and 
producing carbonic acid. Thus, in an inhabited room, 
heated by a stove and lit by candles or gas, the 
character of the air, unless constantly renewed, is 
gradually receding from the standard of purity neces- 
sary for healthy life. If there be no renewal, the 
oxygen is gradually used up, the air becomes charged 
with carbonic acid; stove, gas, and candles go out, 
and life ceases. If there be insufficient renewal, 
combustion is imperfectly performed, breathing is 
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difficulty and life is a mere flickering existence. 
Having thus briefly explained the difference between 
pure and impure air^ let ngie now show the action of 
each on the body. 

Food of good quality^ which has been well digested 
and assimilated^ reaches the heart as blood. But it is 
not the right kind of blood. It is of the wrong colour^ 
and of inferior quality. If it started at once upon its 
destined course^ it would carry poison through the 
body rather than nourishment. It wants the most 
important element of its composition, without which it 
is as the block of marble before the sculptor's chisel 
has given it form and beauty. That element is oxygen, 
the great promoter of all vital action, and the main- 
spring of all animal life. In search of oxygen the 
blood rushes to the lungs. If, in its passage through 
them, it meets with perfectly pure air, it undergoes 
a complete metamorphosis. It exchanges its carbonic 
acid gas for oxygen, and is changed itself from venous 
blood to arterial blood. It goes in black, and comes 
out red. The oxygen of the air has acted upon it as 
boiling water acts on a lobster. Possessing then, in 
perfection, the elements of health and strength, the 
bright scarlet stream starts on its arterial course, to 
build up the body, to replace decayed tissue, and 
to sustain in their wonderful complexity the various 
functions of life. When it has completed its work, 
it returns, through the veins, to the point from 
ivhich it started, laden with used-up material. Again 
it has become dark and venous, and again it seeks 
the lungs to be purified and refreshed. If a second 
time it meets with a supply of pure air, it exchanges 
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as before its carbonic acid gas for oxygen^ and again, 
like Mazeppa^ it "urges on its wild career/' to increase, 
to renew, and to support. And as long as tbe blood 
is thus supplied with as much new material as it can 
carry, and is enabled easily to get rid of its refuse, it 
never slackens in its ordained duty of carrying nourish* 
ment and life to every part of the body. 

But if in its passage through the lungs the blood 
does fiot meet with a supply of oxygen, or if the amount 
of carbonic acid gas in the air is excessive, dark blood, 
which cannot nourish, is carried to the tissues, vital 
action is arrested, the brain is paralyzed, and death 
ensues. Or if the necessary equilibrium of the air in 
the lungs be only partially disturbed, the blood travels 
to the tissues in a semi- vitalized condition ; the func* 
tions of the body are languidly performed, the flame of 
life languishes for want of fuel, and, if not replenished, 
finally goes out. This is, in general terms, the theory 
of respiration. The lungs are an apparatus for purify- 
ing and dyeing the blood, and respiration is a game of 
rouge et noir at which the rouge always wins. Woe 
betide the man who, from ignorance or neglect, 
habitually stakes on the wrong colour ; he is like the 
sporting greenhorn who has made a book on tbe Derby, 
by which he must lose a great deal and may lose every* 
thing. 

Thus we see, perfect health is only compatible with 
pure air. Such air hydropathy provides. Water-cure 
establishments are always placed in high situations, 
where the climate is good, dry, and bracing. The 
breezes that play over the Ilkley moors and the 
Worcestershire Beacon are as pure as virgin gold, and 
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as exhilarating as champagne. And^ unlike cham- 
pagne^ they cost nothings and leave no headache 
behind them. Health and strength are inhaled at every 
breath ; the eyes brighten, the cheeks grow ruddy, and 
each leg feels as if it were the redoubtable steam limb 
which never tired and nothing could stop. In such an 
atmosphere, the blood gets its full share of oxygen, and 
the body rejoices in the blood^s good fortune. No such 
ethereal sensation is ever experienced in towns, where 
the air is adulterated with gas, smoke, dust, and all 
kinds of impurity. A town life is, fortunately for those 
who live in towns, not incompatible with happiness ; 
but only in the country, which " God made," can the 
breath of life be enjoyed in that purity which is neces- 
sary for perfect health. 

But it is quite possible to reside in an atmosphere 
externally as pure as distilled water, and yet to suffer 
the baneful consequences of imperfect respiration. The 
majority of English people have a deep-rooted anti- 
pathy to fresh air in-doors. Instead of welcoming it as 
a friend, they treat it as a foe. They barricade their 
houses against it ; they religiously close their doors and 
windows; they stuff their chimneys, and exclude it 
systematically, with as much precaution as if it were a 
burglar. They prefer a hot close atmosphere of their 
own compounding, and seem to enjoy '' high " air as an 
epicure enjoys high game. In the winter there is an inde* 
scribable flavour about many English houses, especially 
in towns, which vaguely reminds one of mice, gas, 
roast mutton, vegetable matter, and a number of other 
ingredients more or less opposed to roses. Mr. Tite 
Barnacle, of the Circumlocution Office, inhabited one 
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of these odoriferotis British dwellings, '^ To tb^ 
sense of smell, the house was like a sort of 
bottle filled with a strong distillation of mews ; and 
when the footman opened the door be seemed to take 
the stopper out. At the inner ball door another bottle 
seemed to be presented, and another stopper taken out. 
The second vial appeared to be filled with concentrated 
provisions and extract of sink from the pantry.^' Two 
other characters in ^^ Bleak House/^ were equally for* 
tunate in their domestic atmosphere. The bower of 
bliss in which Mr. and Mrs. Sparkler enjoyed the 
sweets of newly-wedded life is described os '^ quite a 
triumph of inconvenience, with a perpetual smell in it 
of the day before yesterday's soup, and coach horses.^' 
Every one, on entering such a house, must have noticed 
an indefinite compound of villainous odours, which 
would never collect if open windows were the rule rather 
than the exception. In vain does that vigilant sentry, 
the nose, indicate danger. The nasal admonition is 
Ikabitually disregarded, and the nostrils at length seem 
to lose their power of detecting unbreathable air. The 
body has a wonderful property of accommodating itself 
to the circumstances in which it is placed. The air of 
ft room which seems close and stifling at first, soon 
ceases to affect our olfactory nerves. We may feel head* 
ache or languor, but the nose has done its duty, and 
adapts itself to the dangerous atmosphere of which it 
has warned its proprietor. Not that the air has ceased 
to be injurious ; on the contrary, it is in all probability 
getting less and less fit for respiration. But its poisonous 
qualities acting on the blood have depressed the vital 
functions, and the body in its depressed state requires 
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less oxygen, and disposes of less carbonic acid. And as 
the deterioration of the air proceeds, so does the adapta- 
tion of the organism* When the air is so loaded 
with carbonic acid that it cannot receive more, the 
blood recognizes the situation and ceases to produce 
more« When the air has been quite exhausted of its 
oxygen, the blood acquiesces in the arrangement and 
does without oxygen. This point having been reached, 
either by slow degrees or suddenly, the body adapts 
itself perfectly to its altered circumstances, and dies. 
Thus we see the difference between the drowsiness pro* 
duced in a close room or an ill-ventilated church, and 
complete suffocation by the fumes of charcoal, is only 
1^ difference of degree. The first is incipient asphyxia, 
which may be shaken off by an effort ; the other is a 
fatal lethargy, ending in that sleep which knows no 
waking. 

It is quite awful to think what a depressing and un- 
wholesome atmosphere is breathed habitually by a large 
majority of people in this country, I donH mean com- 
pulsofily in shops and manufactories, but contentedly 
in private houses and places of amusement. The air of 
most English bedrooms, in which the inmates spend a 
third of their lives, is breathed over and over again, till 
it becomes perfectly pestilential. For at least the last 
four hours of their sleeping existence — supposing the 
air to be pure when they go to bed — the blood rushing 
through their arteries is gradually darkening in colour 
and deteriorating in quality. As a general rule, doors 
and windows are religiously closed. The only chance 
of a little fresh air is by the chimney, and that is care- 
fully stopped by a board or a sack of straw. And^ not 
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content with these ingenious contrivances for self* 
smotheratioD^ people hem in and concentrate their 
carbonic acid gas by thick and closely-drawn curtains. 
They hug their enemy as if he were a guardian angel 
watching over their slumbers. Of all the barbarous 
remnants of the good old times handed down to us by 
our grandmothers^ the most barbarous is the deadly 
four-poster, with its funereal trappings. In our anxiety 
to avoid chills, we do ourselves more harm than any 
chills could do us. For healthy persons the air of a 
bedroom can hardly be too cold. " When the body is 
warm with bedclothes," writes Dr. Gully, " air at 35° 
or 38° is much more conducive to sleep than that at 
65° or 70% to which temperature some persons raise the 
atmosphere of their bedrooms.^^ Colds are only caught 
in bed when there is a deficiency of blankets, or when 
the bed is in a decided current of air. The most 
enthusiastic sanitary reformer would not advocate 
sleeping in a draught. Draughts of physic are not 
more objectionable than draughts of air. But with 
proper precaution taken as to the position of the bed, 
there should be a constant current of fresh air through 
every sleeping apartment. What wonder is it that, 
without such renewal, people have heavy eyelids and 
aching heads in the morning, and require- to be roused 
three or four times before they can extricate themselves 
from the first stage of suffocation? I once recom- 
mended a lady who complained of these symptoms to 
try the simple remedy of opening the window of her 
bedroom. She did try it, and came down to breakfast 
later than ever. She had opened her window an inch 
or two, but^ to protect herself from cold, she had 
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pinned the bed-curtains round her till they resembled 
a tent. In this enclosure she had spent a wretched 
night, which she, of course, attributed to the open 
window. Another lady adopted my suggestion, and 
admitted that for the first time within her recollection 
she had risen without a headache. But she said she 
was afraid to continue the remedy, as she "might be 
shot some night by a robber in the garden/' Of course, 
I could not but admit that it was a common practice 
in England, in the nineteenth century, for thieves to 
shoot people lying asleep in upper rooms, as a poacher 
takes a pot-shot at a hare sitting in her form, or a 
pheasant roosting on a tree. 

As for our theatres and concert-rooms, the majority 
of them, when densely crowded, are eleriaentary Black 
Holes of Calcutta. If the audience, instead of being 
allowed to get into the fresh air at about eleven, were 
shut up all night, they would be in as evil case, in the 
morning, as were the unfortunate victims of Surajah 
Dowlah's barbarity. Churches are almost as bad. In the 
majority of them, we are chilled in winter, and choked 
in summer. A great deal has been said and written 
lately about the length of the church service, and the 
lethargic effect of modern sermons. Many of these 
have no doubt a strong soporific influence, especially 
on a hot Sunday afternoon; but it is unjust to attribute 
the whole of the drowsiness that afflicts a modem con- 
gregation to a dull or badly-delivered discourse. At 
least half of the suppressed yawns and involuntary nods 
may be credited to deficient ventilation. Architects, 
in building a church or anything else, care principally 
for proportion and ornament. But if those who pay 
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for public buildings and private houses insisted upon 
ventilation as a sine qua non, architects would^ as a matter 
of course^ provide ventilation afi well as proportion and 
ornament. If a constant supply of fresh air were 
considered by the public as essential for health and 
comfort as light and warmth^ architects would include 
the necessary contrivances in their plans, as they 
include windows and chimneys. But most people are 
totally indifferent on the subject. They know when they 
are cold or in the dark, but they take no notice when 
they are breathing bad air. We boast of our civilization 
and enlightenment, but in our observance of one of the 
fundamental laws of health, we are as barbarous as an 
Ojibbeway Indian. He smothers himself in his mud 
hut through ignorance; we smother ourselves in 
our well-built houses through perversity. Hundreds 
of people, who are scrupulously particular about their 
diet, are utterly negligent about their air. They provide 
the materials for good blood, and spoil them in the 
making up. They religiously abstain from rich dishes 
and stimulating drinks, and luxuriate habitually in 
a vitiated atmosphere. They are particular to a fault 
about the ventilation of their stables, but are utterly 
indifferent about the ventilation of their houses. They 
know that fresh air is essential to the health of their 
horses, but they won't understand that fresh air is 
essential to their own health. Some people even 
ventilate their pigsties, but it never occurs to them to 
ventilate their bedrooms. They seem to forget that 
what gives a sleek coat to their horses, and good con- 
dition to their pigs, would give blooming cheeks and 
plump forms to their wives and children. But why 
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should I concern myself about the matter? .Greater 
authorities have lectured^ and warned, and implored, in 
vain. The majority of people are like the drowning 
Frenchman, who in his ignorance of English grammar, 
cried ^'I will be drowned; no one shall save me" 
They cry with British stubbornness, ''We will have 
close unwholesome rooms, and no one shall sweeten 
them/' I am content to show that the necessity of 
constantly breathing pure air is another of the cardinal 
points of the hydropathic scheme. Patients are en- 
couraged to live as much as possible out of doors; and 
in the house means are taken, or should be taken, to 
maintain an atmosphere comfortably warm, but pure 
as the external air. The lungs are thus provided with 
a constant supply of oxygen, and the blood is ever of 
the right colour and of the best quality. 

But even in a hydropathic establishment it is 
astonishing how difiQcult it is to persuade people to 
enjoy the means of health provided for them. They 
have to be coaxed into allowing themselves to be made 
better. All their prejudices in favour of unwholesome 
living are brought with them, and it is some time 
before they can be reconciled to discard their long- 
cherished habits. They miss their hot rooms, their 
close passages, and their stifling bed-chambers, just 
as people used to set their faces against the new aerated 
bread, because it was too pure for their vitiated 
palate. They preferred the alum, and the potato- 
flour, and the bone-dust of the ordinary baker's loaf. 
But as water patients gradually find their health 
improve under the new regime, they acknowledge 
its wisdom and efficacy, and, when they go home, 
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put their new ideas into practice. The only danger 
then is, that they may go too far or too fast ; for ventila- 
tion may be over-done, like many other wholesome 
observances. I have heard of a gentleman who, on 
reading Florence Nightingale^s ^^ Notes on Nursing,'' 
opened his doors and windows on a wet and windy 
night in March. Of course, he, and his wife and 
child, were laid up with severe influenza. Thus, 
again, all my moralizing ends with one word, — Mode- 
ration; for in moderation lies common sense, and 
upon common sense in common life depend^ very 
much, the health and comfort of the community. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EXERCISE^ ETC.^ ETC. 

Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 

The wise, for cure, on exercise depend ; 

God never made his work for man to mend. — Bryden, 

It is of little use endeavouring to renew and refine 
the blood by good food and pure air^ unless the old 
materials which corrupt and weaken it are removed to 
a corresponding extent. The pores of the skin are the 
outlets through which this removal is chiefly eflfected ; 
and labour^ enforced or voluntary, is the means pre- 
scribed by nature to keep them employed. Mor6 than 
a pound^s weight of used-up matter is daily given off 
from the skin and lungs^ without causing their owner 
any special thought or exertion. The ordinary move- 
ment of the body in the various actions of life is con- 
stantly producing imperceptible perspiration. But this 
is not sufficient to keep the skin healthy and the blood 
pure. Nature will not do all the work. We are not 
permitted to shirk with impunity our fair share in the 
task of preserving the body in wholesome condition. 
Nature expects every man to do his duty. It is not 
absolutely necessary to live on sixpence a day, and ^am 
it, as Abemethy advised, but it is essential that suffi- 
cient exercise should be taken daily to produce sensible 
perspiration. Muscular exertion quickens the flow 
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of blood in the veins, draws it from the centre to 
the surface, stimulates the chemical changes of the 
body, and expels the debris produced by those changes 
through the pores of the skin. Without regular exer- 
cise of some kind, perfect health in our non-sudorific 
climate is impossible. To ignorance of this fact, or to 
laziness, or to sedentary occupation, what a long train 
of evils may be ascribed !_ Blood impure, circulation 
sluggish, skin unhealthy, lungs and liver overtasked, 
muscles relaxed, fat accumulated, nutrition impeded, 
and, as a matter of course, disease engendered. Daily 
exercise, therefore, regulated according to the strength 
of the patient, is an indispensable hydropathic ordi- 
nance. Walking, riding, gymnastics, dancing, and 
every kind of game, from billiards to battledore and 
shuttlecock, are powerful allies of the water doctor. 
Of all the modes of bringing the muscles of the body 
into healthy action, walking is the most convenient 
and most practicable. All are not rich enough to 
keep horses, but every one can afford shoe-leather. 
Gymnastics, or the milder course of physical education, 
called at lady^s schools calisthenics, are of little use 
unless conscientiously practised every day, for a given 
time and on a regular system. Only a few have the 
patience to undergo the monotony of dumb-bells ; to 
convert themselves, for ten minutes together, into 
animated windmills; or to go through generally the 
voluntary contortions indulged in by amateur acn>- 
bats. Dancing, is open to the objection of causing 
fatigue and excitement at a time when fatigue and 
excitement may be followed by a sleepless night. 
Billiards also, like dancing, is an indoor amusement; 
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and indoor amusements^ as a general rule, are only 
countenanced by hydropathy in bad weather and 
after dark. But a walk may be enjoyed in the open 
air, with the accompaniment of beautifiil scenery, and 
is . neither too stimulating or too slow. It is the 
natural mode of taking exercise which every one can 
practise, as bread is our natural food, of which we 
never tire. But walking, to be effectual as a part of 
the treatment, must not be on the flat. The saying of 
Priessnitz, '^We must have hills,^' has been reve- 
rently handed down as an immutable hydropathic 
maxim. High ground is essential to the success of 
the water cure, not only for the pure air to be obtained 
there, but for the exertion necessary to obtain it. 
Perambulating a level turnpike*road does little but 
tire the legs ; but scaling a hill-side exercises the lungs 
and calls into play all the principal muscles of the 
body. It is even better than riding, and much less 
expensive. As a general rule, a walk before and after 
each bath is strictly enjoined, especially if the bath be 
a cold one. The walk beforehand prepares the body 
for the shock of the water by producing heat at the 
surface to the extent of a pleasant glow. No cold or 
even tepid bath should be taken unless the body feel 
warm. The water then merely takes away superfluous 
heat ; the reaction is rapid, and the result refreshing. 
But if the body feel cold there is no reaction, because 
there is no blood at the surface to react, and the 
skin is chilled and the health injured. If heat and 
perspiration be induced by artificial means, such as the 
lamp or Turkish bath, the preparatory exercise is 
unnecessary. In the case of confirmed invalids, the 
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preparatory walk should be only sufficient to produce 
warmth^ and never sufficient to tire. It is as impru- 
dent to go into a bath fatigued as to go in chilled^ 
because the energy that should produce reaction has 
been dissipated by too much exercise. If a patient 
has no strength to waste he should prepare for his 
bath by extra clothings or even by going to bed, and 
save his walking power to get up warmth after the 
bath. But, whatever his locomotive capability may be, 
let him remember that to go into a bath chilled and 
with a ^'goosy'^ skin can do him no good, and may 
do him great harm. 

After a bath, a walk, with few exceptions, is absolutely 
indispensable. '' In all cases,*' writes Dr. Gully, " when 
the patient's limbs are in a condition to walk at all, more 
or less of that exercise should be taken after each bath ; 
or, failing the capability of walking, artificial exercise in 
the shape of considerable friction of the limbs should be 
practised.'* The sooner reaction is got the better; for 
upon reaction the chief result of the water cure depends. 
Demosthenes defined the great requisites of oratory to 
be action, action, action. The water doctor may, with 
equal earnestness, declare the chief essentials of hydro- 
pathy to be reaction, reaction, reaction. Without it 
the water cure is an impossibility and a contradiction, 
because, without it, no cure can be performed. 
Where there is no reaction, there is no life. But let 
only a smouldering spark of vitality linger in the 
diseased frame, and hydropathy may still fan it into 
vigorous life. A case in point has occurred under my 
own observation. As I write this, a gentleman has just 
left Ilkley Wells House, who walked ten miles over the 
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moor to see the doctor. Not to consult him profes- 
sionally^ but merely on a visit of friendship^ and to 
show himself^ as he is^ a marvel of health and regenera- 
tion. For^ only a few months ago^ this man had 
entered the house^ with deaths to all appearance^ written 
legibly on his paUid face. I don^t know that he had 
any specific disease^ but life seemed to be gradually 
ebbing away. Under the influence of some internal 
agency^ he had wasted from a strong man to a shadow. 
As a last resource, he had consented to try hydropathy. 
On his arrival at Ilkley Wells, he could scarcely totter 
to his room. I am sure he little expected ever to leave 
the house alive. But from the moment he felt the stimu- 
lating action of the treatment, the tide began to turn. 
Life was recalled, slowly at first, but surely and visibly, 
till in a few months, health was fairly established. 
When he had been about a fortnight in the bouse, I 
followed him, one day, up the staircase. He mounted 
slowly and painfully, but with steadiness and persever- 
ance. A faint dawn of colour was visible on his cheek. 
Occasional glimmers of brightness shone in his eyes. 
He was beginning to hope. He stepped on one side to 
let me pass, and, being in a hurry, I took two or three 
stairs at a time. " Ah,^* he said, with a faint smile, " I 
can't manage your pace yet, but, wait a month, and I 
shanH ask you for a very long start." And his hopes 
did not deceive him. We never did run a race together, 
but I am quite sure that, before he left the house, he 
could have gone upstairs, three at once, without any 
difficulty. So gratified was the doctor by the astonish- 
ing effects of his treatment, that he requested personal 
proof occasionally of the reality of his patient's recovery 
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and of the permanance of YnA core. To this^ Mr. ■ '■ ' 
willingly consented. To-day^ in the new and pleasant 
character Of an ex-patient, he made his firot appearance 
at Ilkley Welk. That there might be no mistake 
about his condition, he walked the last ten miles of 
his journey. And he not only looked as < fresh as a 
daisy, after 'his ten-mile walk, but he started off full' of 
enei^, to walk his ten miles ba6k again. And this- was 
a man who, a few short months ^go, was a mere child, in 
strength, moving with pain and difficulty, and whose 
power of reaction — to get "b^tk to the point from 
which I started — was a yanishing flame, whidi^ a cold 
bath would have extinguished for ever. 

It is not -sufficient that reaction should be pro- 
duced immediately after a batii ; it must be maintained. 
With this view, the Principal of a sea- side establishment 
in the North insists upon his patients continuing in 
motion for at least an hour after treatment. If they 
are not strong enough to take exercise for so long a 
time, he covers them with rugs, on a sofa, or sends 
them to bed for the remainder of their hour. And be 
is quite right. A bath, without reaction, is like the 
tragedy of Hamlet, with the principal part cut out. 
This fact cannot be too strongly impressed upon patients 
as the golden rule of hydropathy. As the tradesman 
said to his son, " Get money, Tom, honestly, if you can ; 
but get money,'^ so the water doctor should advise his 
patient, "Get reaction, sir, by exercise, if possible; 
but get reaction.'^ Any means to this end, excepting 
sitting by the fire, are legitimate and laudable. A good 
rubbing in a blanket, or severe scrubbing with hair 
gloves and rough towels, is much to be commended. 
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In taking exercise, tUe only danger to be guarded 
against, especially with invalids, is oyer-exertion. The 
effects of the baths are often so stimulating that patients 
think they have quite recovered their pedestrian powers, 
and walk themselves ill again. The slightest symptom 
of fatigue should be the signal for rest.. A month's 
careful treatment may be neutralized^ by too long a 
walk, or too fast a gallop. And a relapse is often more 
difficult > to get over than the original. trouble. There* 
fore, O water: patients, curb you impetuosity, especially 
dturiiig the first few days of treatment. Be neither too 
rampant nor too tame, but endeavour to hit that happy 
medium in which lieth health* a8< well as safety. Let 
each get from his doctor such i instructions as may be. 
necessary, for his. own particular case, and in carrying, 
out those instructions let. himi be guided by the^ 
general' rules of prudence and good, sense. S6> 
shall he give the doctor, the.- system, and. himself a. 
fair chance of working together for his: perfect re-^- 
covery; 

''With regard. to racercise,'' writes Dr. Gully> "it. 
must be regulated entirely by the state of the palienf a 
nervous system, and by the food he takes and digests. ^ 
H there be none of that nervousness which begets tre* 
mulousness of: mind and body) and if. the stomach 
allows of the digestion. of a; fain quantity of meat and 
other nutritious article, the* patielxt ought tor walk a 
good deal, in order to dissipate the nervous energy and; 
the aliment. To tell persons to. live low and take con- 
stiant exercise, or,, on the contrary, to, feed them, highly 
and keep them on the 8o£E^ with a view of strengthen- 
ing diem (as I have known to be attempted)^ is> an 
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absurdity of which one would imagine an educated 
physician incapable^ did we not hear sometimes of the 
injunction to 'walk, walk, walk/ being laid indis- 
criminately upon all patients alike. Only consider 
what parts are drawn upon in the act of walking. You 
bring into play the seat of the will — the brain, and 
spinal cord ; examine therefore what is the condition 
of those parts — whether it be one of irritation and ex- 
cessive function, or of oppression and deficient function : 
if the former, you most unquestionably increase the 
irritation by exercise of the will in long walking, just 
as you would inflame your eyes by long use of them ; 
if the latter, you do right to urge the will into action, 
in order to overcome the oppression. But when you 
excite the brain and spinal cord by walking, you 
excite by sympathy the great organic centre at the 
digestive organs ; so that it behoves to consider the 
state of those organs^ — whether it be. one of irritation 
and excessive function, or of oppression and deficient 
function. Thus in nervous indigestion it is not well to 
take long walks or great exertion, for stomach and 
brain are acutely sensitive ; while in congested liver, 
torpor pervades both it and the seat of the will, which 
should therefore be exerted in a strong and prolonged 
manner. Not only so, exercise wastes the blood and 
the nervous energy of the firame, and whence is a fresh 
supply to come ? — From the food which the stomach is 
to digest. But if the stomach cannot digest much 
food ? Why, then, you must not waste that which the 
food and blood supply more quickly than they can 
renew it. And this brings me to the proposition with 
which I started, that the amount of exercise must be 
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regulated by the nervous energy, and the quantity of 
food taken and digested/' 

* Water Drinking. — ^Next on the list of remedies relied 
on by hydropathy, to assist nature, is the internal ap- 
plication of water. But, before I explain its value, or 
describe its action, let me dispose of the exaggerated 
notions that are entertained of the quantity necessary 
to effect a cure. Stories are current of twenty or thirty 
tumblers-full forming a patient^s ordinary daily allow- 
ance. For twenty or thirty, read five or six, unless 
the tumblers are of Lilliputian size, and bought at a 
toy warehouse. People at Malvern are represented as 
carrying flattened glasses in their pockets, and con- 
scientiously taking a pull at every spring they come to. 
Such glasses are undoubtedly carried, but the pulls 
taken from them are neither long pulls nor strong 
pulls, and they come, like angels' visits, few and far 
between. It is only in the early morning, too, that 
water patients indulge their teetotal propensities to any 
alarming extent. Later in the day, they incline to 
more substantial nourishment. No bne seeing the 
manly style in which the inmates of a hydropathic 
establishment attack their meals would accusF them of 
the snipe-like habit of living by suction. The liquid 
they absorb, however large, does not by any mean» 
impair their appetite for solid food. I doubt, also, if 
the most thirsty soul amongst them actually drinks 
more in the course of the day than the average middle- 
class mortal, who pours down, from morning to night, 
successive draughts of tea, coffee, beer, wine, spirits^ 
and soda-water. The latter takes, before going to bed, 
two or three glasses of cold with^ which are pretty cer- 
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tain to do him barm. The former takes^ on getting 
up^ two or three glasses of cold mthout, which are 
pretty certain to do him good. A moderate quantity 
at meals^ and an additional tumblerful after e^usfa bath^ 
complete the usual hydropathic allowance. Patients^ 
now-a-days^ are not turned into perambulating water- ^ 

butts^ as they were at Grafenberg, in the ^^ good old 
times '^ of hydropathy. Friessnitz^ and his immediate 
successors^ used undoubtedly to saturate their disciples 
without mercy, both externally and internally. They 
treated a sick man as if he had been a dirty bottle;, to 
be put under a pump, and soused inside and out till 
he was fit for use again. Strong constitutions might 
stem such a formidable torrent without much damage, 
but frailer systems ran great sisk of getting waterlogged 
and sunk. Hydropathists of our day are wiser in 
their generation, and' the early barbarisms of the treat- 
ment have been corrected. " Facts have stared me in 
the face for sev^i years,^' wrote Dr. GuUy,-in 1846, 
^' which demonstrate the possibility of avoiding a 
great number of disagreeables, by a sdentific adapta* 
tion of the appliances of the water cure to the organie 
capabilitiM of each patient, and of arrividg ati a ^ic- 
cessfdl termination quitb as' surely as if the patient 
had been ail day in water, and the water all day in 
him.'^ 

But, duly regulated and prescribed, there is no deubt.. 
that water-drinking materially assists the action of the 
baths, and hastens the removal of disease. TSbe iB»- 
mediate effect is to stimulate the nerves of the mucous- 
membrane, and to quicken^ the chemical changes; that 
take place in its innumerable bloodvessels^ The water 
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then becomes sbsorbed in the general circulation^ and 
stimulates in a lesser degree everjr capillary bloodvessel 
in the body^ And^ as ^a general result^ the entire mass 
of blood is changed^ the functions of deposit and waste 
are roused into increased activity, and the whole nervous 
system is more or lesS' affected* 

Here again, as in every part' of the ti*eatment> the 
otiiy danger lies in excess. In matiy cases> the nervous 
system cannot' bear the stimulus of cold water; In 
c6rtkin forms of disease, the nervous centre is so sen- 
sitive that the shock does positive injury. The blood- 
vessels of the mucous metiibraiieare in such^an irritable 
8t&t(3, that the cold produces tbo great a reaction, and 
increases the quantity of bloodj instead of diminishing 
it* In all such cases, the amount, a%id even the tem- 
perature, of the wat^'must be prescribed by the physi- 
cian. But the' itiajority of. w«Lter patients » are not 
troubled with such touchy and capricious linings. The 
best rule for them to^fcdlow is never to drink' to in- 
convenience. Any feeling' of^ distension or oppression 
should be the sigUBli for turning oS the supply. Nature 
will always* cry '' Hold] enough/'' at' the proper time« 
If the system can absorbwater, there will be no diffi- 
culty in swallowing water. For this reason, hydropathy; 
^ways following physiologicsd law8> enacts that all 
heavy drinking should be got over before breakfast* 
The stomach, having been so long empty, possesses 
then greater absorbent power than at any other time; 
and the nervous system, after a night's rest, is in the 
best possible condition for healthy stimulation.. The 
effect of a glasa or two of fresh spring water on one's 
morning walking power is isurprising^ The body evi- 
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dently wants water, and feels refreslied and strength- 
ened on getting it. After each bath, also, water should 
be taken in moderation, to expel the blood from the 
viscera and assist the reaction to the skin. Withoat 
this assistance, much of the good effect of the external 
application would be wasted. The only other rules to 
be enforced are, never to drink much at meals, nor while 
the stomach is full. With these restrictions the water 
patient will find that he has a natural aptitude for 
drinking. In most establishments there is every facility 
for indulging this propensity. In the house, and in 
the grounds, there are taps and fountains ever flowing 
with the purest water. Bound these anti-bacchanalian 
shrines may be seen clusters of hydropathic devotees 
pouring libations to the goddess of health, not as a 
penance but as a pleasure. The feverish crowds that 
throng an American bar, to enjoy the inflammatory 
delights of sherry cobblers, or brandy smashes, do not 
experience more real gratification than is felt by the 
water patient, as he tosses down his innocent bumpers 
of Adam's ale. I am not proof, myself, against the 
pleasant seductions of iced alcoholic drinks. I think 
the abstraction, through a straw, of golden liquid on a 
summer afternoon, a pleasing if not a profitable occupa- 
tion. But I maintain, in spite of the miniature icebergs 
that lurk at the bottom of the cobbler and the julep, 
that neither of them is so cool or so refreshing as a 
glass of fresh spring water. I don't mean, of course, 
the vapid adulterated article, poisonous with organic 
matter, and loathsome with animalculse, which runs 
from dirty rivers, through dirty pipes, to supply the 
household wants of urban populations. I mean the 
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perfectly transparent^ tasteless^ and colourless liquid^ 
whict flows from the spring above Ilkley, or the Holy 
Well at Malvern^ pure as a diamond^ cold as a cobbler^ 
and bubbling like soda-water. 

Clothing. — No consideration that can in the slightest 
degree affect the health of a patient is neglected by 
hydropathy. Therefore the subject of clothing meets 
with due attention from the water doctor. Too much 
covering or too little covering may exercise a most 
injurious effect upon the body. Excess^ by preventing 
the conduct of heat through the skin^ prevents also that 
process of combustion which burns up decayed tissue. 
Deficiency^ by offering too little protection from the cold 
air^ allows heat to be carried off more rapidly than the 
overtasked system can produce it. Soth are weakening : 
one^ because matter that should be consumed is retained ; 
the other^ because matter that should be retained is 
consumed. In this case^ again^ safety and health lie in 
a middle course. The less covering we wear^ consistent 
with warmth and comfort, the lighter and more vigorous 
we shall feel. Strength is smothered by a mountain of 
flannel and wraps. By keeping air from the skin we 
keep oxygen from the blood. But in our changeable 
climate it is not easy to hit the happy medium between 
starving and coddling. The best plan is to dress as 
lightly as possible, and have an extra coat or shawl 
ready for atmospheric eccentricity. A healthy man 
may, to a certain extent, defy the weather. He has 
plenty of blood at the surface to resist the influence of 
cold and damp. But to the invalid, whose skin is almost 
bloodless, clothing becomes a matter of vital import- 
ance. To him warmth is life. If be has not much of it. 
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and cannot manufacture it by exercise^ he must husband 
his little stock by extra ^clothing. As he gains strength^ 
and with it heat^making power^ his wraps may be gra^ 
dually discarded. It is one of the great advantages of 
hydropathy that; by distributing the blood fairly 
through the body^ it restores to the skin its natural 
power of resistance. The invalid who once shrunk, 
blue and shrivelled, from the mildest breeze of June, is 
gradually enabled to withstand and even to enjoy the 
bitter blasts of December; When he has attained 
that happy indifference to wind and^ weather, he may 
with safety, in the matter- of dothing, trust himsdf to 
the guidance of Nattire. She will i^ver teach him to 
become a coddle; That he will learn fitom Art> who 
supplies him witU^ umbrellas, and: gloves, and water<^ 
proof overcoats^ and feather-beds^ and goloshes. 

Early Rising maybe said to be, in point of time, 
the first duty of' the water patients To begin the day 
well is a hydropathic obligation which in an establisfa- 
ment it is difficult to evade.^ Punctual as the sun, and 
quite^ as early, the bathman makes his appearance at 
the aide of your bed; Baicked as he is by the authority 
of it'he doctor, few< have the courage to resist his busi- 
niess4ike mammons; To tUe entreaties of lazy patients > 
for five minutes more bed| he turns a deaf ear. He has 
half a ^dozen other people to attend to, and cannot spare 
even hdf a minute. It soon becomes a matter of habit 
to tumble out of brf without • delay, and submissively 
follow him to your bath. I have heard of a muscular 
bath^woman^whoused to carry sleepy young ladies bodily 
to' what, in some dreadful- northern dialect, she used to 
call their '* cbomfcMrts.''' But I need not say that, as a 
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general rule^ no physical force is. used to compel water 
patients to get up early. Moat .of tbem reckon; their 
morning baths and morning ,walks among the plea- 
santest parts of the treatment. The- air before break- 
fast is at least twice as refreshing and invigorating as 
at any other time of the day. We know the traditional 
advantage that is said to accrue to the early bird. 
There is no doubt that the early man gets an amount 
of health every morning that must make a sensible 
difference between him and the late man in; the course 
of a year. Lying in bed^ after sufficient sleep has been 
obtained for the repair of the system^ weakens the body 
and wastes valuable time. In twenty years^ the result 
of habitually enjoying an hour or two in the fre^ air 
before breakfast every day^ if it could be accurately 
gauged^ would prove unmistakably that the early bird 
does get the worm. It is quite a sight to see the 
glowing cheeks and .healthy looks of hungry water 
patients^ as they flock in from the moors at the sound 
of the breakfast bell. And it is a greater sight to watch 
the amazing rapidity with which toast and butter^ and 
eggs^ and cold beef^ and treade^ disappear^ under the 
influence of appetites sharpened by the fresh mountain 
air. Men who^ at home^ go straight from their beds 
to their breakfasts, and struggle with difficulty through 
a couple of pieces of toast, think nothing at Ilkley 
Wells of rising at six, walking till eight, and then 
making short work of a basin of porridge, a couple of 
^ggs, a plateful of beef, and bread and butter to an 
amount that would task even the elastic capabilities of 
a schoolboy. But I must not dwell longer on the 
advantages of early rising. Nor can I find space to 
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enumerate all the minor roles of living inculcated 
by hydropathy. Enough has been said incidentally^ 
in the course of this volume^ to indicate the general 
habits essential to the proper action of the water cure. 
But before I close this chapter I must devote a few 
lines to, a very general habit which I have hitherto 
omitted to notice^ and which is by no means essential 
to that action. 

Smoking, I need hardly say^ is a hydropathic offence. 
I know it is little use inveighing against a national 
custom which is becoming every day more popular. 
I might as well try to prevent Englishmen going to 
the Derby as to persuade them to give up their cigars^ 
or to put their pipes out. The devotion of the Briton 
to his weed is as strong in the duke as in the dast- 
man ; and it would be as difficult to close the tobac- 
conists^ shops as to shut up the clubs^ or to suppress 
gin-palaces. I am not a member of the Non-smoking 
Society. I never read the Anti-Tobacconist, or what- 
ever is the name of the journal that dooms smokers to 
perdition. I leave the moral view of the question to 
Dean Close^ and the platform orators who attribute 
diabolical origin to the Virginian plant. I have 
smoked myself^ and know the charm of a fragrant 
Havannah^ either as a companion in solitude or a 
promoter of good-fellowship. But as an expounder 
of hydropathic principles, and a believer in hydropa- 
thic wisdom, I am bound to admit that smoking is 
unnecessary, unnatural, and unwholesome. 

If it were necessary, the non-smoking portion of one 
sex and the whole of the other would suffer from the 
want of it, as they would suffer from the want of food. 
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The healtli of EDglishwomen is not supposed to be 
injured by their abstinence from tobacco. Healthy 
people don^t require a narcotic several times a day ; 
and if narcotics are used medicinally^ they should be 
taken under medical direction. 

If smoking were natural^ the result of a first cigar 
would not be so distressing to the novice, and so dis- 
agreeable to his friends. The unpleasing spectacle of 
a precocious hobbledehoy getting paler and paler 
under the noxious influence of the unaccustomed 
fumes, until Nature, outraged beyond endurance, exhi- 
bits her indignation in a summary manner, is a melan- 
choly proof of human weakness. 

And smoking, being unnatural, is, as a matter of 
course, unwholesome. It does not follow that, because 
the system ceases to rebel, it ceases to suffer. The 
warnings of headache and sickness, if disregarded at 
first, are repeated with less and less distinctness as the 
offence becomes habitual. But Nature, though forced 
to acquiesce for a time in systematic ill-treatment, is 
only nursing her revenge. According to the amount 
of transgression will she surely and rigorously exact 
the penalty. Like every sin against her laws, the 
offence carries its own punishment along with it, the 
punishment in this case being weakened nerves and 
impaired digestion. 

No unprejudiced person can doubt for a moment 
that the action of tobacco, as commonly used, must be 
injurious. No smoker can of course be considered an 
unprejudiced person. He will stand up manfully for 
the utter harmlessness of his favourite indulgence. 
But a substance which, when distilled in a retort or 
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burned in a pipe^ produces an oily matter^ one drop of 
\7hich placed on :the tongue of a cat kills her in two 
minutes^. must in. a leaser degree injuriously affect the 
human system. It may be years and years before per- 
manent damage is effected^ but the damage is effected 
as surely as in the case of the smaller animal. As 
youth recedes^ the power of the body to resist injury 
is lessened^ and the infirmities of age are aggravated 
by the ill effects of long indulgence in an unwholesome 
custom. 

In addition to the direct injurions action of tobacco 
on the nerves^ an important agent in the digestive 
process is also vitiated or wasted. Smoking promotes 
an unnatural flow of saliva^ which is either mixed with 
tobacco juice and swallowed^ or ejected in the usual 
obnoxious manner. Few n^n can smoke without 
adopting this last offensive habit, which on sanitary 
and social principles is ec|ually 6bjectionable. Spittings 
to speak plainly^ is a. dirty^ unwholesome practice^ and 
a spittoon is a disgusting object. The legitimate use 
of saliva is to moisten the food in the mouthy and to 
produce certain chemical changes during the process 
of mastication. It was never intended to be poisoned 
by tobacco juice and thrown away. Under any cir- 
cumstances^ and for many reasons^ smoking is a custom 
that would be more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance^ but a man who cannot smoke without 
spitting should certainly not smoke at all. For his 
own sake and the sake of society^ he should remember 
Abernethy^s advice to an American patient : ^' Keep 
your saliva in your mouth to help to digest your food^ 
and do not spit it all over my carpet.^' But expecto- 
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ration is not a pleasant theme to write on. Let me 
give it a parting shot as a villainous Yankee eastom; 
and having said that^ I need say no more. 

With other objections to smoking^ having reference 
to whiskers^ clothes^ and cartains, I have nothing 
to do. I can only say that a habit which in the slight- 
est degree renders a man unwelcome in the society 
of ladies is a bad habit^ and had better be given up. 
To confirmed habiiuSs of the weed I know it is useless 
to oflfer gratuitous advice. The advice they will be 
obliged to take, some day, they will have to pay for — 
in guineas. But I may preach reform to young begin- 
ners with some chance of being successful. And to 
those whose fortunate stomachs are yet ignorant of the 
initiatory pangs of " learning to smoke ^' let me oflfer 
the friendly counsel, never to commence an education 
which will help to empty their pockets, and to injure 
their health. As an ex-smoker myself, who cannot 
avoid an occasional backsliding, I may say, with 
Othello, 

" Oh, thou taeed 
Who art so lovely fair, and smelPst so sweet, 
That the sense aches at thee, would thou had'st ne'er been bom! " 

Snuffing is, if anything, worse than smoking. It is 
as absurd for a man to turn his nose into a dusthole as 
to use his mouth for a chimney. Tobacco in any form, 
whether burnt as Bristol Bird^s Eye, or pulverized 
as Prince's Mixture, is equally injurious. And snuflT 
is generally taken in excess, and when the nerves 
have been already injured by too much smoking. 
Young men seldom take snuflT. It is a vice of middle 
age. When failing health obliges the smoker to give 

L 
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up his cigar^ he satisfies his craving for tobacco hj 
taking it in a milder form. At first he is satisfied 
to produce a gentle tit illation of his nostrils by 
moderate pinches at distant intervals. But as his 
nerves become deadened^ and the habit confirmed^ 
he shovels in the powdered paralysis in awful quan- 
tities, and with no other enjoyment than the grati- 
fication of habit. And the snuff finishes what the 
cigar began, aided by red lead and other noxious 
substances with which a great deal of snuff has been 
proved to be adulterated. 

Of the social drawbacks to snuff-taking it is difficult 
to write with patience. There is no greater nuisance 
in society than the man who is continually dipping his 
finger and thumb into a box and regaling his nose, to 
the annoyance of his neighbours. He carries about 
with him an atmosphere of snuff, and to be in his com- 
pany is as provocative of sneezing as to walk past 
Lundyfoot's shop in Dublin. He never sneezes him- 
self — which is very aggravating— and will sniff up 
a whole boxful! with perfect gravity. It is not only 
the quantity he uses or, rather, abuses, that renders 
him so disagreeable, but the immense quantities he 
wastes and throws about. Brown avalanches fall 
on his shirt-front, and brown ridges lie in the 
creases of his waistcoat. If you sit next to him at 
dinner he imparts a snuffy flavour to each course. 
You are fortunate if your eatables and drinkables 
escape with only this impalpable seasoning. The 
profuse and inveterate snuff-taker is seldom satis- 
fied with peppering his own soup with his favourite 
condiment. But I am allowing my indignation to run 
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away with me. In treating snufF-taking on other than 
sanitary grounds I am travelling out of the record. 
Hydropathy condemns the. custom^ not because it 
makes a man a nuisance^ but because it helps to 
make him an invalid. He may be as offensive as he likes 
in society, providing he does nothing to injure his 
health or retard his recovery. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ACTION OF WATEB. 

He told the hidden power of springs. 
And disease drank and slept. 

SheUey : ProfMtAeus Unbound. 

Thirdly, hydropathy assists the vital energy of the 
body to throw off disease by the application of water 
to the skin. The skin is the target against which the 
liydropathist directs his principal weapon. In this 
exclusive characteristic consists the extreme safety of 
the system. The skin being external and visible, the 
water doctor can see at once the effect of his operations. 
He does not work in the dark, like his allopathic 
brother. The skin, too, is not a vital part, and may be 
acted on by a medical agent without endangering life. 
Not so the important internal organs which form the 
field of drug medication. Those organs '^ whose morbid 
action,^^ says Dr. Gully, " alone can cause death, are 
made the arena of all sorts of conflicting and inflicting 
medicinal stimulants; and between the action which 
these excite, and that which originally existed, their 
vitality fails, their efforts towards restoration flag, and 
their functions are at length extinguished.^^ 

Hydropathy, in making water externally applied her 
chief instrument of cure, attacks disease on a principle 
more rational and less dangerous. It is this principle 
of which the majority of people are so profoundly 
ignorant. The marvellous efficacy ascribed to water 
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is the stumbling-block to their faith in the system. 
They can easily believe that pure air, plain food, regu- 
lated exercise, and mental repose, produce a beneficial 
effect upon the diseased frame. They have, in all 
probability, at various times experienced the action of 
one or all of these natural remedies in their own 
persons. But that a commonplace thing like water, 
which they use every day to boil potatoes, should be 
able to remove disease, is past their belief, because it 
is beyond their comprehension. And yet to many 
minds the utter simplicity of the treatment constitutes 
another objection hardly less potent, like the Syrian 
Captain, who was told to w&sh and be clean, people 
would rather do some great thing to get well. They 
say, "Are not calomel and colchicum better than all 
the water in the world V^ It is contrary to their idea 
of human dignity, that a man should be treated with 
no more respect than a potato. They think his un- 
fortunate body should be made the battle-field of half 
a dozen mysterious drugs, with long names, written in 
Latin by a solemn gentleman who can no more explain 
their combined action than be can pay the national 
debt. But there are things in heaven and earth not 
dreamt of in their philosophy. The action of water 
on disease can be explained on true physiological prin- 
ciples. It would be well for the writers of classical 
prescriptions if they could say as much for their nau- 
seating remedies. "Let us no longer wonder,^' says 
the celebrated French physician, Magendie, "at the 
lamentable want of success which marks our i»ractice, 
when ther6 is scarcely a sound physiological principle 
amongst us.'' It is easy to prove the contrary as re- 
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gards hydropathy. If, in doing so, I repeat in part 
what I have written before, my anxiety to be clear and 
intelligible must be my excuse. In the cause of disease 
and the cure of disease, the same immutable principle 
of life is involved. And in describing the removal of a 
disorder by natural means, it is impossible to avoid a 
repetition of the facts used to illustrate its origin and 
progress. 

The object of the water treatment is, as I have said, 
to correct a mal-distribution of blood, by the stimula- 
tion of the conservative powers of the body. Some 
internal organ has, £|rom unnatural causes, accumulated 
more blood than it should fairly possess, and is diseased 
in consequence. Nature prompts it to git rid of its 
surplus by throwing it on some less vital part; and 
hydropathy imitates nature by encouraging the over- 
loaded part to disgorge. If it can do so, and the blood- 
vessels recover their normal condition, the disease is 
cured. To effect this a reaction of blood to the surface 
is. produced by the stimulation of the nerves of the 
skin. In most disease we must remember that the 
bloodvessels of the skin are, more or less, deficient of 
blood. A portion of their share has been appropriated 
by the diseased organ inside. Whenever there is a 
deficiency of blood in the body, or when excessive blood 
exists in a vital part, the skin is invariably the sufferer. 
Its blood supply is first drawn upon, because it is 
farthest from the great centres of life, and because it 
is of less importance in the animal economy than any 
internal organ. It is, if I may use the expression, an 
outsider. When, therefore, it has its full and regular 
supply of blood, no internal inflammation can exist. 
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The effect of the hydropathic process is to ensure that 
supply. The water stimulates the nerves of the skin, 
and their stimulation contracts the accompanying blood- 
vessels. This contraction drives whatever blood they 
contain in upon the internal organs. Amongst others, 
the diseased part is thus incommoded, and with natural 
indignation it rouses itself to resent the intrusion. 
By a law of nature it makes an effort to throw off the 
new supply. Thus ejected, the blood returns with a 
rebound to the place from which it was originally 
expelled. This rebound constitutes the reaction upon 
which the success of hydropathic treatment materially 
depends. In the mean time the skin has got over its 
irritability, and the prodigal blood is received, as it 
were, with open arms. The bloodvessels, after their 
contraction, are proportionately relaxed, and are ready 
to admit not only the quantity they expelled, but any 
further contribution that may be sent them. For with 
the blood returned to the skin will go some of the 
surplus causing the congestion. In throwing off the 
extra supply, the diseased organ has been encouraged 
to do something more. Hydropathy has taught it to 
make an effort. The organic energy of the body has 
been roused or stimulated. Good blood has been 
thrown after bad, and has brought the bad with it. 
And day after day, as this battledore and shuttlecock 
process is repeated, more and more of the congested 
blood is removed, and the bloodvessels, which have been 
like a cluster of gorged leeches, recover their natural 
size and calibre. The skin gets back permanently its 
fair share of blood, and from being pale and shrivelled 
becomes full and rosy. And when healthy circulation 
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has been restored in the vessels of the skin^ the equili- 
brium of blood in the body has also been established. 
Through the skin also^ connected as it is by innumer- 
able nerves with the brain and spinal cord^ and with the 
ganglionic centre^ the whole nutritive system has been. 
influenced and strengthened. The vital energy of the 
body has been increased^ the diseased organ has been 
relieved of its excess^ by its own efforts^ and a cure has 
been efl^ected by nature^ assisted by the action of water 
upon the nutritive nerves of the skin. 

This is^ in general terms^ the theory of direct hydro- 
pathic treatment. It prefers the safe external stimula- 
tion of water to the dangerous internal stimulation of 
drugs. " An important hydropathic principle/^ says Sir 
John Forbes^ ^' is^ that almost all its measures are applied 
to the surface. One of the most formidable difficulties 
with which the ordinary physician has to contend is, 
that nearly all his remedies reach the point to which 
they are directed through one channel. The only 
(allopathic) means of relieving certain diseases is by 
inundating the stomach with foreign and, frequently 
to them, pernicious substances. Hydropathy employs 
a system of most extensive, energetic, general and 
local irritation. It is singular enough that almost 
all arguments used against cold bathing are the 
strongest theoretical arguments in its favour. If a rude 
exposure of the surface to cold and wet is capable of 
producing internal disease, there is no doubt that a 
close relation exists between these agents and the 
morbid condition of internal parts/' And he quotes, 
in illustration, an anecdote sarcastically related by 
Doctor Baynard, of ^^ a demi-brained doctor, of more 
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note than nous^ who asked, in the amazed agony of his 
half-understanding, how it was possible that an external 
application should affect the bowels and cure pain 
within. " Why, doctor,'* quoth an old woman, standing 
by, ^'for the same reason that being wet-shod, or 
catching cold from without, should give you the gripes 
and pain within/' 

The only difference between the external stimulation 
which causes disease, and the external stimulation 
which cures disease, is a difference of degree. One is 
excessive, and is followed by diminished nervous energy ; 
the other is moderate, and is followed by increased 
nervous energy. In thus giving a sketch of the action 
of water, I have merely indicated the general theory of 
hydropathic treatment. Its application will be varied 
and modified to suit the circumstances of particular 
cases. In some instances it will be local, in others it 
will include the whole body : much will depend upon 
the vitality of the patient ; more will depend upon the 
judgment of the doctor. If the water be too hot or too 
cold, for instance, in a case of extreme debility, more 
blood is thrown inwards from the surface than the 
diseased organ has the energy to send back ; it then 
retains the extra supply, and the irritation is increased. 
Fuel has been added to the flame inside, and excessive 
stimulation has been followed by its natural conse- 
quence, excessive exhaustion. It is the skilful adjust- 
ment of the power of water to the vital capabilities of 
the patient that constitutes the scientific application of 
hydropathy. Only an educated and experienced prac- 
titioner can accurately judge of those capabilities. 

I shall not enter into more minute details of the 
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medical eflFects of water on the system, because such 
details are not included in the scheme of my work. I 
only wish to give the uninitiated reader a general idea 
of the objects and operation of hydropathy. Nine 
people out of ten have no conception of the physio- 
logical action of water on the body, or of the power it 
possesses to benefit or to injure them. Strong men, who 
luxuriate every morning in that wholesome domestic 
institution the " Tub,*' do not in the least understand 
why they are in such a refreshing glow as they descend 
to breakfast. They do not know that in all probability 
the health they enjoy is due to their daily custom of 
drawing blood to the surface which naight otherwise be 
congesting inside. Living well, as such men generally 
do, they consume a great deal more than is necessary 
for their actual nourishment. The assimilation of the 
surplus is quickened by the application of cold water to 
their skin. They let heat as people in former times 
used to let blood. "A fifth physiological feature of 
hydropathy/' says Sir John Forbes, '^ is the number of 
coolings it occasions. The generation of caloric has 
been traced to its right source. It results from the 
burning up of waste matter which by accumulation 
would become injurious.'' The morning-bath is, in 
fact, the water cure on a small scale, applied as it should 
be to domestic purposes. In other words, it is the 
hydropathy of common life. 

Weaker men, who, for the sake of cleanliness or 
custom, persevere in the daily bath, and come down to 
breakfast blue and chilly, are not in the least aware of 
the cause of their misery. Their vital power is over- 
tasked. A healthy fillip to the nervous system is all 
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that is required ; and what is a mild stimulus to one 
man^ may be an excessive stimulus to another. A 
slight infusion of warm water in the bath in such cases^ 
with good rubbing and a brisk walk, will be followed 
by a comfortable reaction. And a reaction once gained, 
the body under ordinary circumstances will remain 
warm all day. If, on the other hand, it be missed 
and not recovered by exercise or friction, the blueness 
and the chilliness will last in all probability till bed- 
time. 

There are objectionable persons in the world who 
wilfully neglect private hydropathic practice. I have 
been told that, with a considerable portion of the British 
public, a dip in the sea once a year is the limit of their 
wildest ablutionary dreams. There are benighted beings 
who are totally ignorant of the use and enjoyment of 
the Bath. At the unsophisticated hotels of country 
towns, I have found the notions which prevail on the 
subject of water treatment painfully primitive and 
contracted. A modest request for a bath is received 
with a gaze of blank astonishment. A repetition of 
the request is followed by the production of a razeed 
bucket. Such ignorance of one of the chief requisites for 
comfort is anything but bliss. Cleanliness, like virtue, 
is its own reward. The unwashed and the partially 
washed part of the community have no idea that many 
of the aches and pains of their lives would be entirely 
removed by the judicious application, every day, of 
water to their unfortunate skins. For in estimating 
the beneficial action of water upon the body we must 
not forget its value in clearing the pores of the skin 
from impurity. In the chapter on the Turkish Bath, 
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full reference will be made to the important functions 
assigned to the skin in the furtherance of the animal 
economy. It is sufficient here to state that much of 
the extraordinary improvement which takes place in 
some patients during the first few days of hydropathic 
treatment is due to the thorough cleansing of the skin 
which the water processes entail. A man who^ perhaps 
for twenty years^ has paid no regular attention to the 
duties of the bath^ arrives at a hydropathic establish- 
ment weak and ailing. He has been hitherto too 
engrossed in business to take much exercise^ or to use 
much water. Such^ at leasts is the excuse he makes to 
himself for the systematic neglect of two vital rules of 
comfort and health. I need hardly say the excuse is 
frivolous and idle« He might as well say he has been 
too busy to eat and drink. No amount of business 
need prevent the daily bath and the daily exercise. 
Though time is money^ such a saving of time is penny 
wisdom. The minutes spent in the tub are golden 
minutes. The hours devoted to walking, riding, or 
gymnastics, are golden hours. By their wholesome 
employment the body is kept in good working order. 
Of course such a man as I have supposed feels ill and 
unfit for business. With his skin in an unnatural and 
unhealthy condition, it is impossible he should feel 
otherwise. The first object of hydropathy with such 
a man is to wash him. He cannot be made clean in- 
ternally until he has been thoroughly purified externally. 
Disease and dirt are as intimately related as cleanliness 
and health. Three baths a day, preceded by abundant 
perspiration, naturally or artificially produced, as the 
case may be, soon remove the unwholesome accumula- 
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tion of years. The pores are thoroughly scoured^ both 
outside and inside^ and a salutary superficial revolution 
is effected. Excretions flow again through their natural 
outlets, to the relief of the organs which have been 
doing imperfectly the work of the skin. The blood 
gets rid of a portion of its waste, and receives in ex- 
change a welcome supply of oxygen, through channels 
which have been hitherto irregularly blockaded. And 
the patient — putting aside the directly curative effects 
of the treatment — feels lighter and better for such a 
wholesale and wholesome purification. Hydropathy 
has restored the skin to its natural and normal con- 
dition, and the first important step has been taken 
towards the re-establishment of health in his whole 
body. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A BATH GUIDE. 

Hot and cold, moist and dry, 
Contend alike for mastery. 

A PARTICULAR description of each water process 
would be almost as tedious and uninteresting as a par- 
ticular description of each drug. Baths have been so 
multiplied to suit the diseases or the fancies of patients, 
that a mere list of them would fill several pages. At 
some establishments more than a hundred ways of 
applying water to the body are nominally employed. 
In practice, these resolve themselves into a much 
smaller number, of which the fancy baths are mere 
variations. None but standard and time-honoured 
methods of treatment deserve especial notice ; and of 
these, with one exception, I shall give only a short 
description. With my own personal experience to 
draw on, and with an occasional explanatory extract 
from Dr. Gully, I shall be able to give the reader a 
general idea of the various ordeals he will have to un- 
dergo should he ever summon up courage to enter a 
hydropathic establishment. 

The leading objects of the water treatment are to 
subdue the irritation causing disease, and to stimulate 
the functions of the body into healthy action. For 
these purposes baths are divided into two kinds, the 
Sedative and the Tonic. The tonic baths are directly 
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stimulating^ by the action of cold water on the nerves 
of the skin^ and through them on the circulation and 
the system generally. The sedative baths^ though directly 
lowering, are indirectly strengthening, because anything 
that lessens actual disease^ though perhaps temporarily 
weakening, must place the body in a better condition 
for recovering health. The system falls back, as 
Mr. Micawber did, "for a spring.'* In hydropathy, 
this falling back is reduced to a minimum, if not 
altogether neutralized, by the observance of an ad- 
mirable rule. Each relaxing or lowering process is 
invariably followed by a cold and bracing application. 
Water patients therefore seldom experience that pain- 
ful prostration of mind and body which usually accom- 
panies severe allopathic measures. The removal of 
disease and the improvement in the general health are 
carried on together. And when the irritation is gone, 
the body is in good condition to receive the benefit of 
a decided course of tonic treatment. 

The first form of sedative is the simple fomentation. 
Thick flannel dipped in hot water, and wrung as dry as 
possible, is placed over or near the part from which the 
inflammation is to be drawn. The stomach and the 
region roundabout, containing, as they generally do, 
the germ of the mischief to be removed, form the usual 
scene of operations. A flat tin of hot water is then 
placed on the flannel, and the patient is tucked com- 
fortably up in bed, while the fomentation does its work. 
The soothing effect of this simple treatment is extra- 
ordinary. Well may it be called a sedative : it extracts 
pain as surely as a dentist extracts a tooth, and with 
none of the soreness and loss of strength occasioned by 
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a cruel allopathic blister. I ha^e known a pain in tbe 
side, " a thorn/' as Dr. Wilson called it, which had 
bothered its possessor for many years, entirely removed 
by half a dozen fomentations. ''Often and again,'' 
writes Dr. Gully, "I have seen it procure sleep to 
adults, and to children especially, when opiates only 
fevered and irritated. I have seen it arrest the most 
violent bilious and nervous headaches. I have seen it 
stay fits of asthma, of tic-douloureux of the face, of 
toothache, of sciatica, of universal convulsion in infants, 
both from teething and indigestion.- I have seen 
it stop the most violent and long-continued vomit- 
ing, and relieve, even during application, extreme 
acidity and flatulence of the stomach ; and I have seen 
it, applied at bed-time, disperse mental clouds which 
had hung over the soul the whole day, and threatened 
a night of misery which did not come." 

Next in order comes the Pack, — the puzde of the 
public and the sheet-anchor of the hydropathist. A 
more soothing, refreshing, and invigorating process 
cannot be imagined. The horrors with which it is 
connected in popular belief are purely fabulous. A 
pack, when the novelty and the nervousness usually felt 
at first have worn off, is a positive pleasure. The patient 
is rolled tightly in a sheet which has been dipped in 
cold water and well wrung out. He is then wrapped 
still more tightly in a blanket, at which stage of the 
process he is, in shape, very like a mummy. He is then 
covered with a feather-bed, which is kept firm and com- 
pact by the bedrclothes. Thus trebly packed he is left to 
simmer in a vapour-bath caused by the heat of his own 
body, fur forty-five or sixty minutes. At the end of 
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tbat time^ when he is usually fast asleep^ he is unpacked^ 
and tumbled into a cold bath. And the result of the 
process is that he experiences a sensation of lightness 
and freshness which^ if it has been his first pack^ he 
has never experienced before. 

And how much of the discomfort and danger which 
he had been led to associate with the wet sheet has he 
experienced during the process? Absolutely none. 
The slight chilliness of the damp linen^ as it touched 
his skin, was quickly succeeded by a pleasant warmth. 
The restraint of his position did not prevent him from 
falling into an agreeable sleep. The traditional wasp 
did not take advantage of his defenceless situation to 
settle on his nose. He was not left for several hours 
in the pack by a negligent bathman, and discovered by 
accident next day in a soft and stewed-down eonditicHi^ 
a warning to all future water-patients. The »udden 
transition from the steaming sheet to the cold water, 
though startling to his prejudices at first, was not fol- 
lowed by any alarming consequences. On the contrary, 
it gave a pleasant shock to his nervous system, and 
was followed by a feeling of vigour to which he had 
long been a stranger. And the consequence is, that 
this part of the treatment which patients expect to find 
a misery is always remembered with gratitude, and 
anticipated with pleasure. 

I don^t know that even water-doctors can explain 
the precise physiological action of thia wet-sheet pack- 
ing. There is no doubt its power of allaying irrita- 
tion is extraordinary. Fever succumbs to its soothing 
influence with magical rapidity; and the subsequent 
cold bath, by which a pack is invariably followed, pre- 
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vents that inevitable weakness which accompanies the 
allopathic reduction of fever. Rheumatism^ too^ must 
be very obstinate that may not be removed chiefly 
by the judicious application of the wet sheet; Indeed 
there are few diseases for which this safe and 
pleasant remedy may not be successfully employed. It 
is so potent in its action^ and at the same time so safe 
and pleasant^ that it is an especial favourite with doc- 
tors and patients. 

In the case of a very delicate person, a wet towel is 
used instead of a sheet, and is dipped into tepid or hot 
water. But the most general modification of the pack 
is the compress or wet bapdage, which is worn round 
the body, almost without exception, by every water- 
patient. A piece of damp linen, about a foot long by 
half a foot broad, is placed next the skin and covered 
with mackintosh. It thus becomes a small portable 
packing, which may be worn continually, night and 
day. The duration of its action is of course prescribed 
by the doctor, but by many patients it is worn for the 
whole twenty-four hours. It is this circumstance which 
has given rise to the popular conception, that patients 
spend the nights in wet sheets. And so they do, but 
the sheet is smaller than a lady^s pocket-handkerchief, 
and as easily put on as a nightcap. There is no dis- 
comfort connected with the compress. The chilliness 
felt at the moment of .contact is soon subdued by the 
heat of the body. So far from remaining cold, it gener- 
ally gets so hot that it is a relief to renew it by dipping 
the linen again in cold water. 

^^ The object of the compress is to produce and main- 
tain over the abdominal viscera, an amount of moist 
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warmth^ whicli shall act as a counteracting and soothing 
agent to the irritation which is fixed in those viscera. 
Properly applied^ it is a constant opiate to that constant 
irritation within^ which is the ground-work of all chronic 
disease. Aiding thus in the withdrawal of irritation from 
the viscera^ the compress influences in a very marked 
manner the functions of the brain and spinal cord^ 
and through them the power of the limbs. That it 
soothes the brain and spinal cord is shown in this, 
that if freshly applied when sleepless at nighty it is 
as certain a sedatve and narcotic as can be taken. 
Or, let a person be wearied, jaded with walking or 
taUdng, and put on the freshened compress, he will 
find renewed alacrity. An invalid will also find the 
difference between walking with and without the 
compress, so much does it improve the walking 
power.^' 

A peculiarity of the compress which it shares with 
the wet sheet, is its power of extracting foreign sub- 
stances from the body. ^^ Sooner or later, the abdominal 
compress causes an eruption of some kind on the skin 
underneath it. Before, or at the same time with this, 
it may bring on an exudation of glutinous matters. 
In one case (of bad nervous headache in a person who 
had taken enormous quantities of physic for it), I saw,^' 
writes Dr. Gully, " an exudation of matters of a brown- 
ish hue, which stiffened the compress as if with starch, 
and gave out the unquestionable odours of colocynth 
and aloes ! It continued for one week in varying quan- 
tity, then ceased, and broke out again in five weeks 
afterwards, continuing for a fortnight, and smelling of 
aloes, gamboge, and at times of camphor. I have 
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often seen colours^ and smelt odours of various kinds 
pervading the compress^ but could never be certain of 
either beyond the fact of a strong medicinal smell. 
In the instance alluded to^ there was not the slightest 
doubt on the subject.^' 

Apropos of this peculiarity of the compress^ a good 
story is told in the Life of Mr. Assheton Smith. The 
mighty hunter was a firm advocate of hydropathy, and 
to a friend who was suffering the usual consequences 
of a severe course of port wine, he recommended a 
water-doctor. The friend took Mr. Smithes advice, 
and was prescribed a compress at night, as a prepara- 
tory measure. On going to bed, he duly applied the 
wet bandage, and didn't like it. He thought it would 
feel much more comfortable if it were hot instead of 
cold. Being a man of expedients, the idea no sooner 
occurred to him than he carried it out. Having a 
steaming tumbler of mulled port, at the side of his bed, 
he wetted the compress with his favourite liquor, put it 
on, and got into bed feeling quite comfortable. Next 
morning, when the doctor called to inquire into the 
effects of his prescription, the compress was produced 
for his inspection. "Ah!'' said the hydropathist, ex- 
amining its rich purple colour with great satisfaction ; 
" Just as I expected. The port wine, my dear sir, with 
which your system is thoroughly impregnated is already 
beginning to leave it, under the rapid and powerful 
action of the water treatment. We will try another 
compress to-night." 

Allopathic doctors are quite welcome to chuckle at 
this anecdote, but has the discovery of a mare's nest 
never been known in their practice? Have they never 
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taken credit for curing patients^ who have systematically 
thrown their physic out of the window ? For one story 
telling against hydropathy^ I could bring twenty telling 
against the drug system. On the principle that those 
may laugh who win^ water-doctors can afford to enjoy 
an occasional joke made at their expense. Although 
the doctor in questicm was rather premature in his 
great port wine discovery^ there can be no doubt of the 
fact^ that the compress and wet sheet do extract sub- 
stances quite as highly coloured^ and quite as aromatic 
as even mulled port. If Dr. Gully's testimony on the 
subject were not unimpeachable^ the experience of nu- 
merous water-patients^ and of every water-doctor in the 
kingdom, could furnish corroborative evidence. 

The Sitz bath, as its name implies is a sedentary 
operation. The patient sits in cold water for a period 
varying from five minutes to half an hour. To keep 
the water always of the same temperature, a running 
Sitz is sometimes used. This does not imply as some 
people have supposed, that a patient runs about with a 
portable bath attached to him. It is the water that 
runs, not the bather, who merely sits, as it wBre, in an 
artificial stream. Doubled up in his tin arm-chair and 
enveloped in a blanket, there is nothing dignified or 
romantic in his position. I have seen a poet in a Sitz, 
and a more unsentimental object it is impossible to 
imagine. A pompous Government official, whom I 
once accidentally disturbed in a similar condition, 
looked so thoroughly cowed and crestfallen, that I 
quite pitied him. But there is no doubt that the Sitz 
is a most valuable institution. It is a connecting link 
between the two species of baths I have named, as 
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according to its duration/ it lias a lowering or a stimn- 
lating effect. Used for ten minutes it is a tonic^ used 
for twenty minutes it is a derivative. Its general action 
is to relieve the suffering head or stomachy by drawing 
away from them the congesting bloody which is the 
cause of their suffering. Nothing subdues a nervous 
or bilious headache so effectually as a Sitz bath. It 
exercises such a soothing effect on the brain, that people 
have been known to fall asleep while in the bath. Dr. 
Gully actually recommends it as a narcotic. ^^ In sleep- 
less nights, the best opiate that can be taken is a cold 
Sitz bath, of four or five minutes duration, and the 
sound sleep that certainly follows, is well worth the 
exertion of the resolution to get up and take it.'^ Next 
to the pack, the Sitz is I think the most useful part 
of the system. A gallant admiral, at Malvern, who 
owed his life very much to its operation, in connection 
with other hydropathic measures, used to recommend 
it to his friends, as an effectual mode of ''hatching 
health.^' 

The first link in the chain of regular tonic treatment 
is the dripping sheet. A large sheet is dipped into 
water, and not wrung out. Saturated and dripping it 
is popped over the head and shoulders of the palpitating 
patient. If he be a novice, a slight catching of the 
breath, and an involuntary ''OhP^ is the immediate 
result. If he be a veteran, not a sound escapes him, 
unless it be a suppressed sigh of intense satisfaction* 
As he knows that much of the virtue of the bath lies in 
the friction of the skin with the wet sheet, he sets to work 
to rub his chest and legs, while the bathman scrubs 
away at his back. When a dry sheet is substituted for 
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the wet one, the double rubbing is continued/as before. 
And the result, whether he be an old or a young bather, 
is a most refreshing feeling of warmth and energy. 
The nervous system has received a moderate shock, and 
the skin a pleasant excitement. For this reason, the 
sheet is usually the first treatment prescribed for a 
patient* And though it may rather startle a person un- 
accustomed to cold water, his surprise is soon changed 
into unmingled enjoyment. After a dusty walk on a hot 
day, or any similar exertion, there can be no more 
pleasant reviver than a dripping sheet. And it is so 
gentle in its action, that it is fittqd for all but the most 
delicate constitutions. To these even it can be adapted 
by being dipped in tepid water. 

Next in order comes the shallow bath. The bather 
sits in six or eight inches of cold water, while a couple 
of pails-full are poured over his head and shoulders. 
Considerable friction with the hand or rough towels is 
used in the bath, and a good rubbing in a dry sheet 
completes the process. In this pase, the stimulus ap- 
plied to the nerves, and the quantity of heat abstracted 
from the body are much greater than by the dripping 
sheet. The " Shallow,'* therefore, is not prescribed till 
a preliminary course of the first grade has prepared the 
patient for promotion. After each bath, a glass of 
water and a brisk walk is an indispensable part of the 
prescription. 

A step higher, and most potent of all the hydropathic 
processes, is the douche. Down in a pit, on wet and 
slippery stones, the defenceless bather has to withstand 
the force of a column of water falling from a height 6f 
fifteen or twenty feet. To the uninitiated this is a for- 
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midable undertakings to the experienced it is a most 
delicious excitement. With ladies^ especially^ the 
douche is a general favourite. At Malvem^ on Dr. 
Wilson's lawn^ I have seen many a race run for the 
possession of a vacant douche bath. Requiring as it 
does a considerable amount of strength^ patients for 
whom it is prescribed are generally near the end of 
their treatment. "The dowche/' an bid gentleman at 
Malvem/used to say^ "is a splendid philippic for the 
secretions.^' What be meant it is difficult to guess^ 
unless " fillip^'' was the word intended^ in which case 
he was perfectly right. 

" In the douche the stimulus afforded by the repeated 
changes of water is very much greater (than in the 
shallow bath)^ for the water is pouring incessantly upon 
thebody^ and^ therefore^ is incessantly changing. By 
this^ too^ a great amount of heat is withdrawn from 
the surface. And instead of the friction of the hand 
employed in the shallow bath^ there is the stimulus 
imparted by the weight of a column of water falling 
eighteen or twenty feet^ and vaiying from one inch 
to two inches and a haif in diameter. Besides this^ 
the water is made to fall upon the back and along the 
course of the spinal [cord, when it is used for producing 
a constitutional change; although it is also applicable 
as a topical remedy. The whole result, then, of this 
incessant change of water, of this withdrawal of heat 
from the surface, of this weight of falling water upon a 
sensitive part of the body and along the course of the 
spinal cord, is to bring on an immediate and great 
reaction of the nerves .of organic and animal life, and 
consequently of the circulation. After a shallow bath. 
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this reaction is only obtained after more or less exer- 
cise^ and is by no means to the same extent ; but after 
the douche^ the pulse is immediately quickened, the 
nervous system roused and excited^ and the skin red- 
dened and warmed. Hence it is one of the remedies 
only applicable to those who either begin the water 
treatment with a tolerable amount of vital energy^ or 
at the latter end of the treatment^ when by means of 
the other processes^ they have acquired it. Applied 
moderately^ and for a short time, it is tonic to the brain 
and stomach, and derivative to the skin ; continued for 
a long time, and for weeks in succession, it goes further, 
and aids in rousing that constitutional tumult which 
terminates in a crisis of some kind.^' 

Of the minor baths, and of the common varieties 
of the principal baths, a bare enumeration will be 
sufficient. For the very delicate who cannot bear the 
slightest exposure to the air, and whose reaction is a 
vanishing point ; there is the bed ablution. The body 
is bathed by instalments, as the patient is lying in bed. 
Arms, chest, back, and legs, are rapidly washed and 
dried; with the least possible expenditure of bodily 
warmth. But slight as is the stimulus given by this 
piecemeal process, its refreshing effect, on the emaciated 
patient is plainly perceptible. Continued regularly it 
educates his bloodless skin for the more extended shock 
of the tepid dripping sheet. 

A mild, yet exhilarating, description of treatment 
is the Spinal Washing/ A wet towel, constantly 
renewed with cold water is rubbed for several minutes 
up and down the spine. Sometimes a stream of 
water through an Indian rubber pipe, a small move- 
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able douche^ in fact^ is substitated for the wet 
towel. 

A rain bath is a hydropathic improvement on the 
domestic ''shower/' For the mild and vertical sprink- 
ling of a garden watering-pot^ is substituted the fierce 
horizontal sousing of a garden-engine. On a sultry 
summer day^ I know of nothings with the exception 
perhaps of strawberries and iced cream^ so thoroughly 
enjoyable as a rain bath. 

An ascending foot bath brings my parenthetical list 
to a conclusion. The feet are pilloried in a box^ sug- 
gestive of the stocks, excepting that there is only one 
hole, while jets of icy water play mercilessly on the 
sensitive and unprotected soles. This is the most 
painful, I may say the only painful hydropathic opera- 
tion. The cold of the water runs up the bones of ones 
legs in an excruciating manner, and the agony is 
aggravated by the knowledge that escape is impossible. 
No entreaties will induce the adamantine bathman to 
release your imprisoned extremities until they have 
suffered for the number of minutes prescribed by the 
doctor. By that time they have become numb, and 
you are resigned to your fate. The result of this 
inhuman treatment is that the blood, angry at being 
violently expelled from the feet, rushes furiously back 
again, and before your boots are fairly on, your toes 
are burning hot, and the bathman is forgiven. To 
relieve cold feet, or a slight headache, the ascending 
foot bath is an invaluable specific. 

Although the douche is the last and chief of the 
hydropathic processes that depend on the stimulus of 
cold for the effects they produce, there remains to be 
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noticed those baths in which the stimulus of heat is 
employed. There is the vapour bath in which the 
patient is shut up in a box and stewed^ and the lamp 
bath in which he is confined in a flannel oven and baked. 
In either case the violent excitement of his skin pro- 
duces profuse perspiration^ and in either case the 
perspiration is suddenly checked by cold water. Whe- 
ther steam or hot air has been employed, its application 
is always followed by a dripping sheet or a shallow 
bath. Any danger arising from this practice is totally 
imaginary^ but harm might be caused if the precaution 
were neglected. In the next chapter more will be said 
on this subject. The Turkish bath^ being a novelty, 
and possessing general interest^ apart from its hydro- 
pathic connection^ requires a chapter to itself. In 
reality^ it is merely a lamp bath^ in which the head is 
included^ and the hot air breathed. This may be an 
objection or an advantage according to the condition 
of the patient. For medical purposes I think the 
lamp bath preferable for many reasons. It is simpler^ 
takes less time^ and ia altogether more easily managed. 
But as a general bath^ adapted for all classes and con- 
ditions^ rich and poor^ the healthy and the ailing^ the 
Turkish bath possesses great attractions. In this lightj 
as a popular institution, not yet generaUy appreciated, 
it deserves a special description in a popular form. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A NEW ORDER OF THE BATH. 

''Melancholy is overcome by a free perspiration, and cheerfal- 
ness, without any evident cause, proceeds from it," — Sanctoriut, 

I AM not a salamander; I am not a member of the 
late Mr. Braid wood^s brigade ; I am not the celebrated 
Fire-King who used to sit in an oven while he cooked 
and ate a beefsteak. Bat I have been for three-quarters 
of an hour^ in a room^ on the tesselated floor of which 
a beefsteak might have been cooked. I have been for 
twenty minutes in another room^ where water thrown 
on the mosaic pavement, rose up directly in a cloud of 
steam. I have been in a third room^ where^ literally 
red hot^ I stood for more than a minute under a small 
Niagara of icy water. I have been in a fourth room^ 
where^ with no other covering than a sheets I laid for 
half an hour in a temperature warmer only by a few 
degrees than the outside air^ which was thick with 
snow. I have undergone these extreme and rapid 
changes of atmosphere without a moments delay or 
hesitation. I entered the first room^ tired^ depressed^ 
and out of temper — I left the last room as fresh as a 
schoolboy^ as lively as a harlequin^ and at peace with 
all the world. In shorty I have passed the last two 
hours in a Turkish bath^ and I feel as if I should like 
to put on the gloves with Tom Sayers and the Benicia 
Boy^ both together^ out of pure lightheartedness and 
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good humour. While the subject of the bath is upper- 
most in my mind^ and its action fresh upon my body^ 
let me describe this easy means of comfort and of 
healthy which I hope and believe will shortly become 
in England^ as it was in Bome^ and as it is in Turkey^ 
a recognized national institution^ and a great national 
blessing. 

At present the use and advantages of the hot-air 
bath are only beginning to be known in this country. 
Most of us have read or heard of its employment in 
ancient times or in foreign countries^ but we never 
contemplated the possibility of its general introduction 
in England. We know that the Romans assigned it a 
high place in the scale of their social enjoyments^ and 
that their baths were among the largest and most 
magnificent of their public buildings. We know that 
there still exists at Rome the remains of these splen- 
did edifices bearing imperial names^ and covering many 
acres of ground. Lady Mary Montagu^ and other 
Eastern travellers^ have amused us from time to time 
with descriptions of the pleasures and peculiarities of 
the bath as administered in Turkey. We are to a 
certain extent familiar with the boiling and jointcrack- 
ing^ the pipes^ coffee^ and sherbet^ that so astonish 
and delight the enterprising British tourist in the 
East. Sut we no more supposed that such an out- 
landish ceremony would become popular in England^ 
than that we should turn polygamists^ and shut up 
our wives in seraglios. And yet I venture to predict 
that in ten years the whole process (I don^t mean 
polygamy) will be as common in London as it is at 
Constantinople^ and that before the end of the cen- 
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tnry the bath will become^ in every town in England^ 
as popular a resort as the theatre^ the concert-room^ the 
athenaeum^ or the mechanic's institute. 

A new sect of fire-worshippers has arisen^ of which 
Mr. Urquhart is the acknowledged founder and high 
priest. In a work called the " Pillars of HctcuIcs," which 
he published a few years ago^ the attention of the 
English public was urgently called to the beneficial 
results produced by the Turkish bath. Since that 
time^ by preaching and practice^ by lectures^ pamphlets^ 
and example^ he has laboured hard to introduce his pet 
project in this country. And he has at length gained 
his reward. The seed he has sown has taken root^ and 
Turkish baths are springing up like mushrooms in 
every part of the kingdom. At the large hydropathic 
establishments of Ilkley Wells, Ben Rydding, Sud- 
brook Park, and Blarney, they have been a long time 
in operation under medical supervision. Manchester, 
Liverpool, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and every town of any 
size or importance, have enthusiastically adopted them. 
Country gentlemen are rapidly adding them to their 
houses, and before long a Turkish bath will be as es- 
sential an adjunct to the hall or the castle, as a smoking- 
room or a billiard-table. In racing and hunting stables, 
their wonderful efficacy in improving condition is fully 
recognized, and in one training-establishment in the 
north five have been built to provide entertainment 
both for man and horse. In London, Companies have 
been formed for the express purpose of erecting baths 
worthy of the metropolis. The movement has, in fact, 
acquired such an impetus that I may confidently, I 
think, put a climax to my prediction. If the celebrated 
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New Zealander^ wheu he has finished his sketch of St. 
Paul's^ should continue his researches aniong the ruins 
of London^ he will discover the remains of baths as 
numerous and as magnificent as those^ which^ in our 
day^ attest the splendour of Ancient Borne. 

At present; the hot-air bath that has been introduced 
among us is styled indiscriminately Roman and Turkish. 
To call it a Roman bath is more classical than correct. 
We possess a genuine Roman bath in the one that has 
been lately excavated at Uriconium^ and it is an odd 
coincidence that it shduld have been disinterred just in 
time to witness the revival of a custom of which it was 
the scene some two thousand years ago. But the modern 
bath we have only received from our Roman conquerors 
at second hand. It came to us directly from the 
Turks. They found it at Constantinople^ and im- 
proving upon it; adopted it as a national institution. 
It then became the Turkish bath. In this character 
it attempted to domesticate itself in England in 1679. 
Some Turkish merchants erected a bath in a court 
near Newgate, which, in recollection of the circum- 
stance, now bears the name of Bath Street. The 
Hummums, in Covent Garden, was also originally a 
Turkish bath, and another, which is mentioned in the 
Spectator, was situated in Chancery Lane. But in 
those good old times, cleanliness and comfort were not 
so much appreciated as in these degenerate modem 
days, and the Turkish bath, being an exotic, languished 
and died firom want of support. 

After more than a century of neglect the bath has 
again been introduced under more favourable circum- 
stances, and bids fair to become thoroughly naturalized. 
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We^ in our tom^ have improved upon tbe Oriental 
model. The bath which has become domesticated in 
England is a hybrid institution^ possessing character- 
istics of each of its predecessors. Roman construction 
and ornament are combined with Turkish system and 
discipline. We retain Latin names for the various 
apartments of the Bath^ but we are shampooed accord- 
ing to the Oriental fashion. From our ablutionary 
routine^ however^ the classical strigil and oil bottle^ and 
the Eastern pipes and sherbet are alike excluded. In 
scope and purpose^ the English hot-air bath bids fair to 
excel both its ancient and its modem prototype. In 
Bome^ the thermae were regarded very much as a 
luxurious necessity, and may in many respects be com- 
pared to our modem clubs. In the most voluptuous 
days of the Empire it was customary for a Roman to 
bathe several times a day ; just as an idle man about 
town may drop into the " Reform/^ or the *^ Carlton/' 
three or four times in the course of the morning. 
Several of the emperors bathed eight times a day, and 
Commodus took his meals in the bath. In Turkey, the 
hamam, though valued for its health-preserving pro- 
perties, is principally esteemed for the sake of cleanli- 
ness, and as a pleasant way of killing time. In England^ 
the hot-air bath is not only iised for the purpose of 
comfort and enjoyment, but as a powerful medical 
agent in curing numerous forms of disease. Its praises 
are sung by shining lights of the medical profession in 
terms amounting to a recognition of hydropathy. It 
is admitted to be a tonic, a stomachic, a diaphoretic, 
and a great many other things ending in ic, not 
easy to understand, and rather difficult to spell. 
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A nervous medical student^ who had been badgered 
into a profuse state of moist perplexity by the distract- 
ing questions of a board of professors^ was asked how he 
would produce perspiration in a patient when all known 
orthodox means had failed. " Well, gentlemen," replied 
the unfortunate student, wiping his forehead^ '^ I think 
I should send him here to undergo an examination." 
If the hot-air bath had then been in use, the unhappy 
gentleman would have known of a sudorific more 
effectual even than the awful ordeal which had been so 
successful in his own case. But distinguished phy- 
sicians are not by any means alone in warmly advo- 
cating the new bath. All classes bear testimony to its 
good effects. Among its most enthusiastic champions 
are learned judges, eminent authors^ and gallant 
admirals. My own experience of its action and ad- 
vantages is now of more than two years' growth. One 
bleak afternoon in December I was initiated into its 
fiery mysteries, and, with the recollection of the cere- 
mony still fresh upon my mind, I will describe the 
ordeal that constituted me a Companion of the Bath. 

I had caught a severe cold, and felt, in consequence, 
miserable, and out of temper. On consulting a doctof — 
of course a hydropathic one — he said to me at once, as' 
indeed he said to every one, '^Try the Turkish Bath." 
He bad just built a large and handsome one near his 
house, and, being speculative as well as scientific, he 
prescribed it in his own interest, and that of his patients, 
on a mixed principle of medicine and finance. He was 
certainly justified in placing strong faith in its success, 
for he used his own prescription regularly, and was a 
picture of ruddy health and high spirits. One of his 

N 
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studs was loose^ and I could see that he wore no flannel 
next his skin^ while 1, who was swathed in wool as 
thickly as a sheep^ felt torpid with cold. Such excessive 
and unnecessary vitality seemed a tacit reflection upon 
my own stagnant circulation^ and I testily remon- 
strated with him on the barbarity of his proposal. 
" Why, doctor/' I whined, ''the thermometer is down 
at zero ; I shall catch my death of cold.*' 

''Not a bit of it, my dear sir,*' he replied, laughing 
in a most unfeeling way ; " the colder it is the better. 
There isn't much the matter with you, and we'll soon 
put you all right. Turkish bath, if you please, at four. 
You'll meet a very pleasant party," he continued, as if 
he were inviting me to dinner, " and will spend a most 
agreeable couple of hours." And before I could offer 
any objection, he had written some hieroglyphics in a 
little book, and had smilingly bowed me out of his 
consulting-room . 

At four o'clock punctually I battled my way against 
a blinding storm of wind and hail to a handsome 
building that stood on an eminence at a short distance 
from the house. The door was locked, and I hammered 
the carved panels viciously with my walking-stick. The 
hail had pelted me to exasperation, and I could not 
have felt in a more unamiable humour if I had been 
going to visit my dentist. After a short delay the door 
was opened by an individual in the scantiest costume I 
had ever seen out of the tropics. He was a tall, broad- 
shouldered fellow, a model of strength and symmetry, 
and in his reckless disregard of cold was more aggra- 
vating than the doctor While I was shivering under 
sufBcient clothing to stock a tailor's shop, here was a 
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man who bad the audacity to look happy and comfort- 
able in nothing but a pair of thin Turkish trousers^ 
and a sheet thrown over his shoulders more as a 
matter of covering than warmth. 

^' Walk in^ sir^^^ he said^ in an unmistakable Irish 
brogue, and with an undeniable Irish grin, '' your'e 
just in time ; we've room for one more." 

I stared at this extraordinary apparition with dismay 
and indignation. A visible shudder ran through my 
frame as I reflected that / also might be expected to 
assume a dress that was almost classical in its lightness 
and simplicity. I purposely kept the door open to see 
if my cotton-clad janitor flinched from the bitter wind 
that harried me remorselessly through two thick coats. 
By this time I had noticed that he was very hot and 
flushed, and had evidently been undergoing severe exer- 
tion in a high temperature. To my disgust, he appeared 
totally unaffected, either in health or temper, by a storm 
that rendered me snappish and miserable. He certainly 
repeated his invitation to enter with some urgency, but 
he explained his impatience on grounds unconnected 
with wind or weather. He was rather in a hurry to shut 
the door, he said, because he had just put a clergyman 
under the douche when he heard my knock. He — the 
clergymen — ought only to stay in a minute; "but, 
added my informant, with a good-humoured chuckle, 
" his reverence is so fond of it that I know he^ll never 
come out of himself." 

" Do you mean to tell me," I said sternly, regardless 
of the divine under the douche, and in the tone of 
a cross-examining barrister who had just warned a 
witness that he is on his oath, and had better take care, 

n2 
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^^ do you mean to tell me that^ in your heated condition^ 
you're not afraid of catching your death of cold ? ^' 

" Cold ? " he answered, still grinning in a most pro- 
voking way ; ^^is it cold, yer honour ? *^ 

'' Is it cold, yer honour,'' I growled, mimicking his 
horrible Hibernian accent; "don't you know it is?" 

" No, sir, / don't feel it ; and no more will you in 
about ten minutes. Walk in, and be taking off your 
top coat. I'll be back directly. By the powers ! " he 
exclaimed, as he hurried away, " his reverence will be 
drowned entirely." 

I did walk in, and found myself in a largd vaulted 
chamber, handsomely ornamented and lit from the 
roof by a skylight of stained glass. The place felt as 
chilly as an icehouse, and was, as I afterwards learnt, 
appropriately called the Frigidarium. In the centre, 
which was sunk a few feet, and paved with cold-looking 
glazed tiles, was an uncomfortable grotto, covered with 
withered ferns. Surmounting the rock-work was the 
apparatus for a fountain, which would doubtless have 
played in icy jets, if the water had not been imprac- 
ticably frozen. Ranged round the sides of the room, 
and giving it rather the appearance of a chapel, were a 
number of wooden compartments, like family pews. 
Round the tops of them were curtains running on rings 
that entirely screened from observation any one that 
might be sitting or lying down inside. Suddenly, from 
the interior of one these boxes, there issued the sound 
of a prodigious yawn, as of a person awaking from a 
refreshing sleep. Then a cheery voice inquired, "Is 
that Jones ? " 

" No," I answered shortly, " it^s not Jones." 



-v 
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"Then it's Wilcox ? '' said the voice. 

'' No, sir/' I replied, angrily, " it is not Wilcox/' 

" Oh, I beg pardon," the voice returned ; and th«i 
came another yawn, longer and more expressive, if 
possible, of complete comfort and satisfaction than the 
first. 

After a short pause, the owner of the voice con- 
tinued, in a chatty tone, "I thought you must be 
either Brown or Wilcox, you know, because they were 
both on the gridiron when I left." 

I had sat sulkily down, intending to maintain a 
dignified silence, but the last remark of my invisible 
companion aroused my curiosity, and I said, ^^ Where 
did you say your friends were ? " 

*^ On the gridiron," he replied, laughing. " Wilcox 
had just been turned, and Jones was nearly done. He's 
a clergyman, Jones is. It's an odd thing for a parson 
to be filled, isn't it ? " Here he looked over his 
curtains and displayed a merry round face, embellished 
by a mass of dishevelled red hair. 

" I'll take good care they shan't grill me," I said, 
looking fiercely at him to repress his objectionable 
familiarity. 

*' Oh, yes, they will," he said, laughing, and evidently 
enjoying my surliness. "It's nothing when you're used 
to it. And here comes Dan to carry you oflF." 

Dan was the Irishman, who now reappeared, followed 
by a tall figure entirely hidden in drapery, like a public 
statue before it is unveiled to the vulgar gaze. This 
was, I supposed, the broiled ecclesiastic who had been 
rescued from drowning. Neither fire nor water seemed 
to have damaged him, for he strode along after Dan 
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with a light springy step that an acrobat might have 
envied. Both entered a pew, where, after a slight 
rubbing, the statue disappeared from view and was put 
to bed by his Irish chamberman. 

" Dan, you villain ! " cried the little red-haired man, 
who was dressing himself, and who, I could see, was 
about five feet high. 

*' Well, sir?'* said the villain, cheerfully. 

" What will you take to let me knock you down ? *' 

" Faith,'-* said the Irishman, grinning, '* if you think 
you can do it, I wouldnH mind letting you try for love,'' 

" Do it ? " exclaimed the little fellow, — hitting out 
viciously at an imaginary antagonist, — " Do it ! I advise 
you not to come near me, Dan ; I couldn't answer for 
the consequences." 

^* / feel as if I should like to floor somebody," said 
the curate, who was a very solid pillar of the Church ; 
^' I always do after the bath ; not to hurt any one, you 
know, but just to knock him down in play." 

A knock-down blow from such a muscular Christian 
as the curate would have been no joke to his playfellow. 
But the idea of little Bufus attempting to floor the 
Irishman was as if a bantam had proposed to attack a 
Cochin-China. And yet he thought he could ; he felt 
as if he could ; for one of the immediate efi^ects of the 
bath is to develop a feeling of superhuman strength and 
amiable pugnacity. The organs of destructiveness and 
benevolence are simultaneously stimulated, and produce 
an irresistible longing to '' pitch into " some one in all 
love and good-fellowship. Or perhaps it is only the 
organ of benevolence which is affected ; for before the 
bath my spirit of combativeness certainly required no 
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stimulant. I felt a strong inclination to hit some one^ 
but I should have hit out with malice aforethought and 
intent to injure. 

In the meantime the curate had been comfortably 
tucked up^ and Dan invited me to enter a pew with all 
the grace of a cathedral verger. My time had come, 
and with a sulky curiosity I delivered myself into the 
hands of my executioner. I determined to go through 
whatever was in store for me conscientiously, and to 
give even the gridiron a fair trial. The only furniture 
of my pew was a couch in the shape of the letter W, 
destined to receive me on my return from the bath. 
The Frigidarium, Dan informed me, was to be the 
beginning and the end of my pilgrimage. When I 
came back he prophesied I should be another man, and 
should feel as if I could ^^ lape over the moon/' 

" Bedad ! '' he exclaimed, as he helped me to peel off 
one garment after another, ^^ your honour's got on as 
many coats as a coachman. No wonder you feel weak 
and ill, with such a load upon you. You'll soon be 
able to do without wraps. Come here every day for a 
week, and I'll go bail you won't want a top-coat." 

A couple of minutes served to divest my shivering 
form of its every-day covering, thick as it was, and 
clothe it in the half-Boman, half-Oriental dress provided 
for my use. Short Turkish trousers, a sheet thrown 
over my shoulders like a toga, wooden clogs to protect 
my feet from hot floors, and a damp towel worn like a 
turban to keep my head cool, completed my bathing 
costume. The victim was now decked for the sacrifice, 
and I was led unresistingly to the consummation of my 
destiny. Introduced by Dan, I entered a darkened 
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room^ which in point of temperature^ compared to the 
one I left^ was a mild furnace. A slight scorched 
sensation of the face caused me involuntarily to draw 
back as if to make my escape. But my retreat was 
cut off by the prudent Dan^ who closed the door and 
led me to a seat. He had got me safely into the 
Tepidarium^ and the second act of the drama had 
commenced. 

J found myself in a small octagonal apartment, 
floored with encaustic tiles. The roof was in the shape 
of a dome^ in the centre of which was a small circle of 
coloured glass. This threw down a subdued and mellow 
lights which, when the eyes got accustomed to it, was 
Tory soothing and agreeable. At six sides of the room 
were recesses fitted up with couches similar to the one 
that formed the furniture of my pew outside. To one 
of these couches I was conducted, and when comfort- 
ably reclining in the orthpdox shape of the letter W, 
I had leisure to look about me, and to analyase my 
sensations. For the first t]nro or three minutes, I expe- 
rienced a slight difSculty of breathing, and a hot, dry 
feeling of the skin that was decidedly uncomfortable. 
But nature soon came to my relief. In a few minutes, 
my skin began to pour forth its tribute to the heat of 
the apartment; and from that time till I walked out 
of the bath a^ a giant refreshed, my sensations were 
luxurious and delightful. The heat that had hitherto 
oppressed me was now only an agreeable warmth, and 
I sank back on my couch in a glorious state of passive 
enjoyment. 

I was not alone in my ^lory. On looking round 
I saw that e^ch recesn )iad its occupant, in a more or 
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less advanced state of culinary preparation. Some 
reclined in calm repose^ apparently as lifeless as the 
recumbent figures on mediaeval tombs. Others got up^ 
from time to time^ and stumped about on their wooden 
clogs^ like laundresses on a washing-day. Without 
these clogs^ locomotion was impossible ; for^ though the 
general temperature of the room was only 120°, the 
pavement, from being just over the furnace, was at least 
40° degrees higher. But for the clatter of these noisy 
sandals, the ^eeted figures moving about in the " dim 
religious light '* might have been taken for the ghosts 
of noble Bomans who had revisited earth to enjoy their 
favourite recreation. These spirits of the bath, how- 
ever, were too merry for ghosts. Silence is not enjoined 
during this stage of the ceremonies. No point, in fact, 
is more insisted upon by the learned in such matters 
than that the bath is essentially a sociable institution. 
Economy and good-fellowship alike require it. Solitary 
bathing is as objectionable as solitary drinking. In 
the later stages of the process, there is neither time 
nor inclination for talking ; but in the tepidarium, cheer- 
ful conversation is permitted and recommended. It 
aissists the action of the heated air, and a quiet flow of 
talk is followed by a gentle stream of perspiration. 
On this occasion, being a stranger and a novice, I used 
my eyes and ears rather than my tongue. I was quite 
satisfied to do nothing but watch and listen, as I lolled 
back in dreamy happiness. My companions were 
evidently habUue* of the place, and lounged and chatted 
as they would have done in a billiard.ro(Hn. A thin 
manufacturer from Leeds, and a stout country gentle- 
man from Norfolk, were engaged in an obstinate but 
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perfectly good-humoured discussion on the merits and 
demerits of Mr. Bright. Presently, a jovial little 
barrister volunteered a comic song, and chose, as an 
appropriate subject, *'The man who couldn't get warm.'^ 
The chorus, of "Shivery, shaky. Oh, Oh, Oh I" was 
given with great gusto by half a dozen gentlemen who 
were gently simmering in a temperature rarely felt at 
Calcutta. But the principal topic of conversation was 
the bath. All spoke from long experience of its opera- 
tion, and all were unanimous in its praise. The stout 
gentleman declared that it had saved him from apoplexy. 
He had been in every day for a fortnight, and had lost 
nearly two stone in weight. The thin man, on the 
contrary, asserted that he was gaining flesh rapidly. 
"Good solid flesh,'' — he said, feeling his biceps muscle, 
and glancing at the immense proportions of the stout 
gentleman, — "not useless fat. A month ago, sir," 
he continued, addressing me, "I was as soft as my 
friend here, — now I am as hard as iron. Feel my arm." 
I complied with his request, and he certainly seemed 
in capital condition. A third bore witness to the sur- 
prisingly curative effects of the bath. He had suffered 
agonies from rheumatism, and had been three months 
under treatment. " When I first tried it," he said, " I 
couldn't raise my arm as high as my shoulder, without 
shrieking with pain. I took one bath, and I could 
swing my fist round my head." And he suited the 
action to the word. " Then, I could only totter about 
with the help of a servant ; now, I can walk, run, jump, 
dance. Look here" — and he performed a comic pas seul 
in imitation of Perea Nena, spreading out his sheet as 
she did her dress, clattering his clogs on the pavement 
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in imitation of castanets^ and concluding with an 
absurd pirouette that left no doubt of his freedom 
from rheumatism, and was rewarded by shouts of 
laughter. 

The rest of my companions remained perfectly 
quiescent^ which is the correct tepidarian condition; 
but they all added their testimony to the marvellous 
efficacy of the bath. In the meantime^ some of them 
had left the Tepidarium, and new comers had taken 
their places on the couches. In two sides of the 
octagon were doors — one by which I had entered, and 
the other leading to a second darkened chamber, and 
shrouded by a curtain. Through this entrance my 
companions were led, one by one, and reappeared in 
about twenty minutes on their way back to the Frigi- 
darium. From time to time, my Irish friend, and 
another artist, came from the darkened chamber where 
they were evidently very busy, and, placing their hands 
on our chests, felt how we were going on. To assist 
the process, they supplied us with cold water, which 
they encouraged us to drink as a kind of internal 
basting. By this means the blood is continually 
supplied with good wholesome fluid, in place of the 
used-up dregs it is getting rid of through the skin. 

From the inner room proceeded muffled sounds of 
slapping and scrubbing, mingled with suppressed cries 
and hysterical laughter. On peering through an open- 
ing in the curtain which veiled the mysteries of that 
dark chamber, I could indistinctly see human forms 
lying on tables, and apparently undergoing some species 
of torture from standing figures leaning over them. 
Then I heard at a greater distance the loud splashing 
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of water, followed by prolonged Oh's and cries of 
encouragement. Then a Companion would enter, drip- 
ping, dishevelled, gasping, and uttering broken excla- 
mations of delight. Enveloped from head to foot in 
his sheet, and attended by his torturer, he then dis- 
appeared through the door leading to the Frigidarium, 
and was seen no more. Presently my turn came to 
be initiated. I had gently simmered for about three 
quarters of an hour, and was in a parboiled or, rather, 
parbaked state of melting enjoyment. All choking 
sensations had long ago left me, and I had got into a 
pleasant dreamy condition that was inexpressibly sooth- 
ing both to mind and body. I had no wish to change 
my position, and felt as if I could have enjoyed it for 
hours. But I was pronounced ready for promotion, 
and, like a bill in Parliament, I was advanced a stage, 
on the motion of the Irish member who had brought 
me in. Gracefully gathering my robe round me, I 
made a reluctant exit from the Tepidarium, and the 
curtain fell on the second act. 

The heavy folds of the hanging barrier had no sooner 
closed behind me than I was sensible of a temperature 
which — *^not to put too fine a point upon it" — was 
ultra^tropical. It was even hotter than in Scinde ; and 
between Scinde and '' another place,'^ the natives say, 
there is only the difiTerenoe of a sheet of paper. A 
thermometer on the wall registered 160®, and in one part 
of the room immediately over the furnace the floor was 
not many degrees from boiling point. I was now fairly 
in the oven — technically termed the Calidarium — and 
here the baking process was to be consummated. I was 
told to take a seat on a marble bench that ran along 
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one side of the room ; but tbe marble was so hot that 
before I could assume a sedentary position with any 
comfort^ I was obliged to conyert my toga into a cushion. 
With this exception^ I was not in the slightest degree 
inconvenienced by the increased heat. I had been so 
thoroughly acclimatised in the Tepidarium^ that I en- 
joyed and revelled in an atmosphere that would have 
cooked a mutton chop. All suspicion^ doubt^ and ill- 
temper was at an end^ and I calmly and confidently 
awaited the fate which my comrades were undergoing 
before my very eyes. 

The Calidarium was oblong in shape and larger than 
the Tepidarium^ but^ like it^ having encaustic tiles^ a 
groined roof^ and a circular skylight of coloured glass. 
This^ from the quantity of hail that had fallen and the 
darkness of the afternoon^ had become useless ; and a 
shaded lamp hanging &om the centre threw a dim 
light around the apartment. Marble basins^ let into 
the wall, were supplied with hot and cold water, and 
opposite me were doors leading to various kinds of 
baths. Underneath the lamp were two marble slabs 
that looked like operating-tables; as, indeed, they 
were. On these were placed wooden gratings, as non- 
conductors of heat ; and on the gratings were extended 
two victims undergoing the process of shampooing. 
These were the gridirons alluded to by my red-haired 
friend ; and now was explained the mysterious sounds 
that had aroused my curiosity in the other room. 
^'Mangling done here,'' you observe, "gasped the 
stout gentleman to me, as his capacious chest heaved 
under the pressure of Dan's strong hands. "And 
washing done afterwards," added his lean friend^ who 
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had by this time arrived at the lathering and scrubbing 
stage^ which concludes the shampooing operation. 

In about ten minutes a marble table was vacant^ 
and I was invited to take my place upon it. By this 
time my skin was soft and rosy red, and my fingers 
were wrinkled like those of washerwomen. I laid 
myself obediently on the grating, and allowed Dan to 
exhaust upon me all the resources of the shampooer's 
art. First, I was pounded and pommelled and kneaded 
and turned over as if I were an inanimate lump of 
dough. Then my legs, arms, and fingers were pinched 
and pulled and cracked as if they didn't belong to me, 
but to some gigantic fowl that was being prepared for 
roasting. Then I was scalded, and curry-combed with 
a hair glove, and soused with water of a gradually de- 
creasing temperature. And, finally, my clogs were put 
on, and I was set upright on the floor like a ninepin, 
in a helpless state of confusion and astonishment. I 
had not only sufi^ered these personal indignities without 
resentment, but bad actually rather enjoyed them than 
otherwise. Like the tadpole in " Hood's Own,*' whose 
tail suddenly drops ofi^, I had merely exclaimed at 
each successive stage of the process, "What next, I 
wonder?" The sensation of being shampooed is, in 
fact, both soothing and agreeable, if the objection to 
being touched at all can be once got over. But, though 
materially assisting the efi^ects of the bath, it is not 
absolutely essential, except as a medical appliance. 
*' To the healthy man," says, Mr. Erasmus Wilson, " it 
may be very pleasant to have the skin gently rubbed 
with a circular movement, to have the muscles squeezed 
from end to end, to have the soft pressure of the finger 
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carried lightly along the course of the vessels and the 
nerves, but is not necessary to his well-being; while, 
to the invalid or the sufferer, it may be an important 
means of his restoration to health.'^ 

"When Dan had fairly set me on my legs again, I 
had been for nearly half an hour in the Calidarium, 
and I was now to be gradually cooled as systematically 
as I had been gradually heated. Again the scene was 
changed, and I passed into a chilly damp room, paved 
with stone, and fitted up with various kinds of baths. 
All were cold, and one was to be my fate. Like the 
criminal who is permitted to decide upon the mode of 
his execution, I was allowed to choose by which of 
these hydropathic contrivances I would be cooled down. 
There was a deep and awful-looking plunge-bath into 
which I might be dipped, hot and hissing, like a fiery 
horseshoe. There was a rain-douche, in which the bather 
stood inside an immense corkscrew of perforated zinc 
piping, and had his breath pelted out by a thousand 
stinging little jets of water playing on him from head 
to foot. There was a cruel vertical douche, fifteen 
feet high, from which an unbroken column of water 
came roaring down upon him with the force of a sledge- 
hammer. And there was a wave-douche that spread 
over him like a silver umbrella, except that, instead of 
keeping him dry, it nearly drowned him. I chose the 
last. Dan recommended it as an ''elegant bath;^' and 
I had heard my predecessors speak in rapturous terms 
of the delights of the " Wave.^' Limp and languid, I 
was placed with my back to a wall, from which projected 
a horizontal spout nearly a yard in breadth. Opposite me 
was the plunge-bath — oval in shape, and looking like a 
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great mouth yawning to receive me. " Stand fast^ and 
hold your head down,'' were the final instructions of 
Dan, as he retired a few paces, and left me in trembling 
expectation of my doom. " B«ady,'' he shouted, as if 
he were an artilleryman, and the spout a gun from 
which I was to be blown away. " Look out,'' was his 
next word of command, as he seized a rope, and down 
upon my devoted head and shoulders came a torrent of 
water that nearly sent me headforemost into the plunge- 
bath. ^'Back again, sir," cried Dan encouragingly. 
'^The worst is over. You'll like it now." Back again 
r went under a cataract of icy water that did its best 
to flatten me on the cold stones. Now, the first shock 
and surprise were over, I did like it. I soon re- 
gained my breath, and my smothered exclamations of 
surprise were changed into gurgles of delight. I re- 
velled under the cold refreshing wave as it dashed over 
my burning head and body ; and when Dan cried. Hold, 
enough, I beg to be allowed to remain a little longer. 
When I did emerge, dripping and gasping, I felt as if 
the strength of a dozen men had been put into me. 
"You stood it very well for a beginner," said my 
grinning executioner ; " next time you'll know what's 
coming." " Stood it," I replied, " I could have stood 
it twice as long." 

Throwing a sheet over me, and putting on my clogs, 
he conducted me through the two inner chambers into 
the Frigidarium. Tiiere, extended in alphabetical posi- 
tion, with a sheet over me and screened from observa- 
tion by the curtains of my pew, he left me to cool down 
by degrees. In spite of the action of the " wave," I 
was still hot; but the heat was so genial and pleasant. 
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that merely to lie on my couch a human W was a 
bodily luxury greater than I had ever before expe- 
rienced. Though the temperature of the room was at 
freesing pointy I felt as if I should have liked it colder, 
if possible. I quite understood now the indifference to 
€old by which the airy Dan had amazed and annoyed 
me two hours ago. I could easily believe — what had 
appeared madness to me before — that the Russians, 
after a hot bath, cooled themselves by rolling in the 
snow. I had heard with incredulity that gentlemen 
at Blarney — appropriate name, I once thought, for an 
Irish hydropathic establishment — ^used, after the hot-air 
bath, to spend whole hours in the woods, with no other 
covering than sheets. I had read without credence that 
Dr. Franklin spent a considerable portion of the day 
in complete undress; and that Shelley and Sir Walter 
Scott frequently indulged in similar atmospheric baths. 
All this I now implicitly believed ; and I thought that 
the voluptuous nobleman who used to bathe every 
morning in hot milk would, had he lived in our day, 
and been in my plitoe, have oirdered a bath of iced 
cream. 

The fifth act of the drama is passed in silence and 
contemplation. Now is the time to build castles in the 
air. Mind and body feel so refreshed and buoyant, 
that it is impossible to look on any but the bright side 
of things. Diogenes would have been amiable in a 
frigidarium. A miser would be liberal, and a money- 
lending Jew would only ask for legal interest. Poets 
might here conceive their happiest stanzas, and novelists 
imagine their most successful love-scenes. ^^ If I am — 
to conceive a romance or to indite an epithalamium,'' 

o 
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says, Mr. N. P. Willis, in his "Pencillings by the 
Way/' — "send me to the bath on a day of idleness, 
and, covering me up with their snowy and lavendered 
napkins, leave me till sunset/' Another well-known 
tourist, who once journeyed from " Cornhill to Cairo,'' 
has declared, the after-bath state to be the most 
delightful condition of idleness he ever knew. " A 
cool, sweet, dreamy languor takes possession of the 
purified frame, and half an hour of such delicious 
laziness is spent as is unknown in Europe." 

As I gradually cooled down, my body became as smooth 
as ivory. Mr. Urquhart, in describing this sensation, 
says, " the touch of your own skin is electric. The body 
has come forth shining like alabaster, fragrant as the 
cistus, sleek as satin, and soft as velvet." At the end 
of half an hour, I dressed myself, and left the building 
a wiser and a better man. I had discovered a new and 
simple means of healthy enjoyment, and I felt physically 
and mentally sounder than I had been two hours before. 
My head was clear, no black dots were before my eyes, 
my breathing was easy and regular, and I walked 
lightly away, leaving one of my top-coats behind me. 
On looking in my glass, I found that my complexion 
was positively ruddy ; and, though I say it who shouldn't, 
my temper for the rest of the evening was perfectly 
lamblike. 

Such was my first experience of the Anglicised 
Turkish Bath. Since then I have used it continually, 
and always with good effect. Whether as part of the 
hydropathic system, or as an ordinary means of pre- 
serving health, it is equally beneficial. Used in modera- 
tion, and properly administered, it cannot do harm. 
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And if the bather have no organic disease^ and the 
bath be scientifically constructed^ it is almost certain 
to do good. The lassitude and headache which some 
people have experienced after their first bath, and 
which has prevented them repeating the experiment^ 
could in nine cases out of ten be traced to an ill-venti- 
lated bath^ or an owlish attendant. With a constant 
current of fresh air through each room, and a bathman 
provided with brains as well as fingers, the only dan- 
ger to be avoided is excess. The bath is one of those 
good things of which more than enough may be taken. 
No arbitrary rules for its employment can be laid 
down. As a remedy, it should of course be only ap- 
plied under medical superintendence ; as a luxury, each 
person must adapt its eujoyment to his own physical 
capabilities. Too much Turkish bath is just as iujuri- 
ous as too much wine, or too many cigars. The gene- 
ral principles of the bath are very simple, and, with 
common sense and prudence, may be easily and safely 
applied to particular cases. 

But, before it can come into general use in England, 
much old-fashioned prejudice will have to be encoun- 
tered. The hydropathic " Lamp'* has laboured under 
similar disadvantages. The high temperature of the 
Turkish bath will doubtless be a stumbling-block to 
many. People who know that water heated to 100® is 
just as much as they can bear, will be afraid to enter a 
chamber heated to 160°. But hot air does not scald 
like hot water. Like the gastric juice, which acts 
immediately on meat that has been swallowed, but has 
no effect on the coats of the stomach, a heat that would 
roast a dead ox, may be borne without inconvenience 

o2 
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by a living man. Hear Baron Alderson on tliis sub- 
ject. In a letter to his son he writes : — *' I have been 
obliged at last to send for Sir Benjamin Brodie^ to see 
me for my sciatica^ and to-day, by his order^ I have 
been stewod alive in a bath. Dreadfully hot^ I can 
tell you — 140 degrees ; while a hot bath is only 98 de- 
grees. Yet it was not unpleasant^ after all; for hot 
air does not bum like hot water^ as it communicates it9 
heat gradually to you^ air being what they call a bad 
conductor of heat. So^ by the time the hot air makes 
you warm^ a perspiration breaks out and cools you 
again. People have been known to bear 400 degrees 
of heat without much inconvenience. Sir Francis 
Chantrey told me once^ he had gone into the oven 
where he baked his moulds^ which is heated by a 
nearly red-hot plate at the bottom. He wore thick 
wooden shoes to protect his feet^ and a flannel dress^ 
and was able to bear it very well. That was a dead 
heat that would have baked a pie; and yet a man alive 
would not be heated much above blood heat^ or about 
100 degrees. Is not this curious? Life is able^ you 
see, to bear heat which would roast a dead body.*' 

And it must be remembered that the extreme heat of 
the Calidarium is not encountered at once. The Tepi- 
darium forms a kind of half-way-house, in which the 
body is prepared and acclimatised for the hotter stage. 
In some cases the inner chamber need not be entered 
at all, if the age, strength, or constitution of the 
bather render it unadvisable. Some people can bear 
greater heat than others, and for a longer time, just 
as some can take stronger medicines, or more exercise. 
In using the bath, it should be the object of every one 
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to discover for himself that wholesome limit beyond 
which use becomes abnse^ and a blessing is converted 
into a bane. 

Another popular error will doubtless be^ that the 
profuse perspiration caused by the bath must be debili- 
tating. On the contrary^ it is strengthening. In it 
lies the chief virtue of the bath. The body, by mean* 
of the skin, thus gets rid of a quantity of useless matter 
which would otherwise corrupt the blood, and weaken 
the system. To earn his bread by the sweat of his' 
brow is the condition of man's existence; and the 
structure of his body is adapted for the fulfilment of 
that condition. If it be neglected from idleness, weak- 
ness, or any other cause, his skin is in an unnatural 
and unwholesome state. The pores, which should b^ 
daily " flushed,*' become stopped Up ; and the refuse, 
which should be discharged by these seven million 
channels, remains in the body. If this superficial 
system of human drainage be only partially disturbed, 
disease follows ; if it be entirely stopped, the result is 
death. For the skin is not only a means of carrying 
off waste from the blood, but of supplying it with fresh 
material. It acts as an assistanffe lung, and we breathe 
through it. If its action be impeded, the blood is 
defrauded of a portion of oxygen necessary for itsr 
fltupport, and suffocation ensues as surely as when the 
windpipe is compressed. Animals covered with varnish 
will die in a few hours; and at Florence, when Leo X* 
was elevated to the Pontificate, the death of a boy was 
caused in a similar manner by his being gilded over to 
represent the Golden Age., 

In England, a large proportion of the elass not 
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earning their Uvelihood by manual labour " enjoy/' as 
the saying is^ indifferent health. Almost every third 
person we meet has a screw loose somewhere. Hot 
clothing, sedentary occupation, brainwork, luxurious 
habits^ and other causes inseparable from the life of a 
highly civilized people^ tend to produce a diseased con- 
dition of body. The immediate cause of much of this 
disease is a disordered condition of skin. Very few of 
the middle and upper classes^ past the age of cricket 
and boatings take suflScient and daily exercise to pro- 
duce that complete and regular clearing of the pores 
necessary to perfect health. And what is the result? 
The duties of the skin are imperfectly fulfilled^ and extra 
work is thrown upon other organs, which have quite 
enough to do on their own account. Like all badly 
used servants, these organs perform their functions 
indifferently, and then strike work altogether. The 
mischief, at first slight and almost imperceptible, has at 
length grown into a serious evil, and disease is established. 
The hot-air remedies the evil by removing the cause 
of the disease. For active exertion it substitutes 
passive exercise, and promotes by artificial means that 
copious flow of perspiration which ought to be pro- 
duced by labour. The skin again takes its fair share 
of work in the animal economy, and becomes an orna- 
mental and useful covering, instead of, as Mr. Wilson 
calls it, "the mere threadbare, dirty, unwholesome, and 
almost useless garment of the body that goes by that 
name.'' In addition to this, the overworked organs are 
relieved, the blood is purified, the nutritive powers are 
increased, and the whole body, freed from irritant and 
poisonous matter, feels lightened and refreshed. That 
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the action of the bath is not debilitating is proved by 
the fact, that to bring a man or a horse into the highest 
condition, a similar course of treatment is pursued. 
The Calidarium produces in a quiet way the same 
effect as violent exercise in heavy clothing. Many 
racehorses are now partially trained in the Turkish 
bath; and* no one who sees them rush like rockets past 
the stand can deny that they are wonderful instances 
of muscular power developed to the highest possible 
degree. 

A third objection to the Bath will be the supposed 
danger of applying cold water to the body when it is in 
a heated condition. This is a traditional fallacy which 
we inherit from our grandmammas, and cling^o with 
fond tenacity. In our boyish days, the maternal warn- 
ing, " Never bathe when you are hot,'' was continually 
sounded in our ears. In affectionate ignorance we 
were entreated to wait till we were perfectly cool before 
we took our header into the river. Our anxious rela- 
tive, if her physiological knowledge had been equal to 
her kindly solicitude for our welfare, would have im- 
plored us as earnestly never to bathe without first getting 
in a glow by exercise. She would have known that to 
carry out her instructions would have been the very 
way for us to ensure the result she dreaded. Fortunately 
for us, we were generally disobedient, and by plunging 
in piping hot, we left the water with a healthy reaction^ 
instead of shivering on the bank benumbed and blue 
with cold. It is painful to think how much cramp and 
death and misery has been caused by a blind persistence 
in this old woman's maxim. The application of the cold 
water after hot air is a safeguard rather than a danger. 
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It might be injurious for the body^ in its relaxed state^ 
to encounter^ for any length of time^ the low temperature 
of the Frigidarium. The water^ by contracting the pores^ 
prepares the skin for its sudden contact with cold air^ 
and at the same time braces the system after the ener- 
rating effects of extreme heat. No harm can possibly 
arise; for^ however hot the atmosphere of the Calidarium 
may be^ the blood remains at its usual temperature^ and 
to a healthy man the shock given to the nerves is 
grateful and invigorating. For old people and invalids 
the temperature and quantity of the water must be 
regulated according to their strength and powers of 
reaction. 

But the advantages of the hot-air bath are so great 
and so many^ that no coddling old-fashioned notions* 
can be permanent obstacles to its complete natural^ 
ization. To the rich the bath will be an additional 
pleasure^ to the poor it will be a cheap luxury. Fat 
men may reduce their size^ because iat is an excess^ 
and will be actually melted away ; and lean men will 
increase in weighty because their asnmilating powers 
will be increased. By the occanonal use oi the bath^ 
the young may preserve their strength^ and the old 
may give an agreeable fiDip to their declining energies. 
Sir John Fife^ a distinguished physician at Newcastle^ 
who may with propriety write K.C.B. after his. name 
as a Knight Companion of the Bath, declared that he 
had been '^ restored to youth by being boiled, or rathep 
roasted alive, in the bath of the Romans.'^ To men of 
business, authors, and all brain-workers, it will give 
renewed strength of mind and body after long days of 
sedentary employment. To the ladies the bath will 
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be an inestimable boon. After late hours it will restore 
tbat natural bloom which is sought in vain from rouge 
or Kalydor. The vaunted results ascribed to the latter 
preparation will then be really attained. When Mr. 
Rowland boasts that it " dispels the cloud of languor 
and relaxation, allaying all heat and irritability, and 
immediately affording the pleasing sensation attending 
restored elasticity and healthful state of the skin,^' he 
is enumerating in roundabout terms the virtues, not of 
his Kalydor, but of the Calidarium. 

In a moral sense, too, the introduction of the bath 
will not be without beneficial results. Purity of body is, 
in a minor degree, as essential to well-being as purity 
of mind, and the one is to a certain extent promoted 
by the other. Walter Savage Landor pronounces 
the bath to be the " grandest matter of modem 
times/' " Because,'^ he adds enthusiastically, " even 
the cleansing of the mind from error is inferior to 
the purification of the body itself; for, unless the 
body is well conditioned, the mind never can be so.^' 
In the sanitary ^' good time coming,'' when hydro- 
pathy is the recognized medical system, cleanliness will 
occupy its proper position, next to godliness, and in , 
public estimation, the bath will rank as second only 
in point of importance to the Church. People will 
assemble in the bath as they did at Rome, and will 
wonder how their fathers and mothers lived without 
an institution which they will consider necessary to 
their comfort and happiness. Hospitals, barracks, 
factories, and all large establishments, will be sup- 
plied with baths as a matter of course, and in every 
village and town of the United Kingdom they will. 
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let US hope^ be more numerous and more frequented 
than the beerhouses. Finally^ when that inquisitive 
New Zealander arrives in our mouldering metro- 
polis^ the mossgrown fragments of — let us say— the 
Boyal Victoria Bath will form a grander monument 
of architectural magnificence than either of the ruined 
Thermae^ which in our day perpetuate at Bome the 
imperial names of Titus, Diocletian, or Caracalla. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE GRAND TOTAL OF HYDBOFATHT. 

Nature is the physician of our dase&ses.-^Rippoerates, 

Haying shown separately the action of the various 
means of cure which^ taken together^ constitute the 
hydropathic system, I need hardly point out the in- 
evitable good results of their united operation. For 
though " Hydropathy/' in its literal sense, means the 
cure of disease by means of water alone, the word 
includes, in the popular acceptation, the minor reme- 
dies by which the agency of water is strengthened. 
" Hydrotherapeutics '^ has been suggested as a more 
comprehensive term ; but it has only received adoption 
among scientific writers. " Hydropathy*' is sufficiently 
formidable to unprofessional tongues, and ha's the 
advantage of being familiar to unprofessional ears. 
'' Water Cure'* is even more simple and intelligible, 
and, as the greater includes the less, is understood to 
comprise the whole routine of the treatment. For 
there is no doubt that in the union of the various 
elements of health consists the strength of the hydro- 
pathic system. Although the action of water is, as I 
have shown, directly curative, that action is materially 
promoted by the co-operation of pure air. In the 
vitiated atmosphere of a large town the beneficial 
results of the water cure would be strikingly retarded. 
And, though pure air is absolutely essential for the 
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complete renovation of the diseased frame^ the purest 
atmosphere woold work little good without the assist- 
ance of carefully ordered food. Hydropathy is a scien- 
tifically-constructed system of which water is the base. 
Like the links in a chain of evidence^ each part contri- 
butes, more or less, to the general results And if each 
stick possesses such strength and virtue, what must be 
the power and efficacy of the whole faggot? Let me 
sum up the effects of the several agencies, positive and 
negative, which hydropathy brings to bear upon the 
human body. The various water processes strengthen 
the nervous system, and, by subduing local congestion, 
correct the entire circulation. Water-drinking and 
exercise quicken the chemical changes of the body, and 
semove waste material. Nothing that can corrupt the 
blood, or overtask the digestion, is admitted into the 
stomach. At the same time, good blood is formed out 
of wholesome food, and perfected by pure air. The 
brain is kept at rest, and is not allowed to divert the 
blood from the duties of digestion and the purely 
physical requirements of the body. All unnecessary 
expenditure of energy is prohibited, so that the vital 
force may be concentrated on one great object, the 
expulsion of disease. And what is the grand total? 
Good appetite, good digestion, good blood, and good 
health; a sound mind in a sound body; a perfectly 
new and hale man. The diseased tissues have bieen 
gradually removed, and healthy tissues have taken their 
place^ The whole frame has been rebuilt. The theory 
of Hydropathy is perfect. A man, if he have no 
orgaaiic disease, must get well. But — in all human 
affairs there is a '^ but ^'— to reduce that theory success^ 
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folly to practice, and to insure a perfect recovery, two 
things are absolutely necessary. 

Firstly — a Good Doctor — an able, educated, liberal* 
minded man, who, despising conventional routine;, 
brings s^ise, science, and experience to bear on the 
.treatment of each particular case. Such men are, un«- 
fortunately, rare, because the sturdy independence 
that can despise professional trammels, and the moral 
courage that can brave professional ostracism, are 
Also rare. A sufficient number exist to give the drug- 
jidden public a satisfactory choice, if they wish to 
emancipate themselves from their nauseating allegi- 
Rnce to Latin prescriptions and chemists' shops. 
At Malvern, at Ilkley, and at Blarney, men may 
be found who possess the many qualifications neces- 
sary for successful hydropathic practice. There are 
others scattered about the kingdom who enjoy a 
high reputation for skill and trustworthiness. It does 
not follow, though, as a matter of course, that the 
principal of a water->cure establishment is ew^officio 
competent to conduct the water cure. He may even 
legitimately write M.D. after his name, and yet 
afford a confiding patient a poor chance of permanent 
benefit. An unusual combination of requisites is 
necessary to make a good water doctor. He should 
have had a lengthened allopathic practice, to enable 
him to know the action of drugs, and to recognize at 
once the baneful effects of their systematic abuse. He 
should be thoroughly acquainted with the principles of 
bomceopathy, that he may, if necessary, make use of 
.the remedies prescribed by that system. He should 
have had a large and varied experience of the operation 
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of water as a curative agents and should also fully 
acknowledge its power to do infinite harm^ if its 
application be not judiciously adapted to the strength 
of each patient^ and the exigencies of each case. His 
professional knowledge should extend over the whole 
range of medical science^ including the latest dis- 
coveries and improvements of modem times. Above 
all^ in his treatment of disease he should be an enthu- 
siastic believer in the all-sufiicient power of Nature^ 
and should be satisfied to imitate at a modest dis- 
tance^ and to second in a humble spirit^ her efforts to 
restore the body to healthy and to preserve it &om 
premature decay. When such a man has been £ound^ — 
and^ generally speakings the leading hydropathic prac- 
titioners are such men^ — the first great essential has 
been obtained for the safe and certain working out of 
the simple theory of the water cure. 

Secondly, an essential almost as important as a good 
doctor, and without which a recovery cannot be insured, 
is a Good Patient. It is absurd for a man to place 
himself under hydropathic treatment, unless he is 
determined to abide conscientiously by the rules that 
constitute that treatment. The efficacy of the water 
system depends upon the strict observance of a pre- 
scribed routine, the neglect of which, in the smallest 
particular, is unfair to the doctor and unjust to the 
system. As the medical operation of a simple cold 
bath may be neutralized or reversed if the body be 
chilly at the time of taking it, it is silly in a patient to 
neglect the exercise necessary to produce the prepara- 
tory glow, or the subsequeut reaction. If he trans- 
gress through laziness, he ought to be ashamed of 
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liimself^ and can blame no one else if the bath does 
him more harm than good. If ignorance be the cause 
of his folly^ he has still only himself to thank. Before 
undergoing hydropathic treatment^ he should make 
himself acquainted with hydropathic rules. They may 
be easily learned from doctors^ bathmen^ or patients^ or 
from books which^ like this^ are intended for individual 
information and guidance. 

In the wilful and systematic neglect of exercise^ 
ladies are the principal oflTenders. They won't under- 
stand that the walk before and after the bath is as 
necessary a part of the treatment as the bath itself. 
They obstinately refuse to recognize exercise as a 
means of cure, and expect the mere application of 
water to restore them to health, without any exertion 
on their part to assist its operation. It is a useless 
expenditure of breath to tell them that the heat of the 
fire is not a natural or wholesome heat. Time and 
temper are only wasted in the explanation that bodily 
heat which muscular exertion produces by promoting the 
consumption of waste material, is preferable to the heat 
of a room which, by preventing the egress of caloric, 
retards the consumption of waste material. Water 
patients of the fair and softer sex are wilfully deaf to 
physiological arguments. They sit with their feet on 
the fender till it is time to go to their baths, aild 
return to the same comfortable position when their 
baths have been administered. Consequently, as a 
rule, ladies do not derive so much benefit under hydro- 
pathic treatment as gentlemen.The rougher and less 
fair sex are not so inclined to coddle themselves ; and 
their baths, assisted and confirmed by proper exercise, 
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produce the beneficial effect they are intended to 
produce. 

Of course^ in being guilty of such a piece of audacity 
as to lecture ladies^ I only allude to those who are 
strong enough to take exercise. Invalids^ who are too 
weak to use their legs^ must of course be kept warm by 
artificial means. But the majority of water patients 
are quite capable of keeping up their natural heat in 
the way nature suggests. They may have lost colour^ 
or weight, or a portion of their strength, but very few 
have lost altogether their power of locomotion. The 
exercise taken should always be within that power^ 
whatever it may be; but the muscles should be used 
every day with regularity and moderation. At Gra- 
fenberg lazy patients used to be regularly hunted into 
the fresh air. I don't uphold compulsory measures^ 
but when people can walk, and won't walk, I think 
some moral force should be exerted to make them 
walk. 

But, though gentlemen are usually innocent of the 
hydropathic sins of toasting themselves before the fire 
and " shirking '' regular exercise, they are sometimes 
guilty of offences which, in a sanatory sense, are equally 
heinous. They will write letters immediately after 
dinner — business letters which require mental exertion 
—and task the brain at the expense of the digestion. 
A few keep an unlawful supply of wine in their rooms, 
and reward themselves by private indulgence for the 
wholesome teetotalism enforced at the public table. 
Others make a glass of bitter beer the illegal object of 
a pedestrian expedition to a convenient hostelry con- 
ducted on anti-hydropathic principles. In the vicinity 
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of this opposition establishment^ such lawless indiTiduals 
make their appearance at a certain hour every day with 
unfailing regularity. To an uninitiated passer-by they 
seem to be strolling leisurely along with no particular 
object, or harmlessly engaged in enjoying the prospect. 
Reprobates that they are, thdy are watchiiig for an 
opportunity to indulge, unobserved, their heretical 
yearning for malt liquor. 

Another hydropathic irregularity which cannot be 
too strongly condemned is the clandestine enjoyment, 
for supper, of smuggled sardines or surreptitious meat- 
pies. I have heard of a fat old gentleman, at Malvern, 
who, after tea at the establishment where he was a 
patient, used regularly to walk to the hotel and order 
beef-steak and oyster sauce. Of course no mention of 
these delicacies was made in the consulting^-room next 
morning ; and the puzzled doctor racked his brain in 
vain to understand why the spare diet he had pre- 
scribed produced no abatement in ihe apoplectic 
symptoms of his stout patient* The most common 
form of falling-away in an establishment is the stolen 
enjoyment of the fragrant but forbidden cigar. In 
distant and secluded parts of the grounds, a solitary 
smoker may occasionally be seen gliding away like a 
guilty spirit at the sound of an approaching footstep. 
I have already alluded to the pastrycook's. Every 
water patient knows the legend of an eminent novelist 
being caught by Dr. Wilson in the act of leaving a 
shop with a bagfuU of pastry, and being compelled to 
go home tartless and penitent. At Ilkley, unfortu- 
nately, the confectioner^s shop is also the Post-office. 
Entrance is unnecessary for the mere posting of a letter, 

p 
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but stamps can only be obtained from behind the. 
counter. The consequences of this proximity to danger* 
may be supposed. Although letter-writing is discou- 
raged by the doctor^ and in some cases actually forbidden^ . 
it is astonishing what a number of people are continually 
in want of stamps. The Post-office is^ in fact, a regu- 
lar trap for water patients, baited with Queen's heads ; 
and so successful is it in its action that purchasing stamps 
has become a recognized euphemism for investing in 
toffee. In the indulgence of their saccharine propen- 
sities ladies and gentlemen are equally culpable. The 
simplicity of their life under the water treatment seems 
to bring back not only the ruddy hue of youth to their 
cheeks, but the juvenile relish for sweets to their 
palates. If their purchase is made professedly as a treat 
for children, a lump in the cheek of the giver proves 
that toffee has not lost its charm for children of a 
larger growth. 

But, though these lapses from the path of hydro- 
pathic rectitude seem trifling and amusing in the rela- 
tion, they are in reality of sufficient importance to be 
worthy of serious attention. '^ That in the captain^s but 
a choleric word, which in the soldier is flat blasphemy.'' 
And social indulgence, which in a healthy person is 
slightly imprudent, may in the case of a diseased per- 
son be downright insanity. What is worth doing is 
worth doing well. Any one submitting, for the recovery 
or improvement of his health, to hydropathic regimen 
should make it a matter of honour to adhere strictly to 
that regimen. To be unable to abstain when neces- 
sary from small enjoyments is a pitiful sign of mental 
and moral weakness. At an establishment where mus- 
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tard is contraband, I have seen the forbidden condiment 
smuggled to the dinner-table in little pots unpleasantly 
suggestive of pomatum. It was quite painful to see 
the owners watch anxiously for an opportunity to drag 
their private store from their pockets, and, when the 
doctor was not looking, to help themselves with guilty 
haste. I once had the satisfaction of seeing one of 
these feeble-minded individuals rise from a nice plate of 
beef and rush precipitately from the room. He had 
made a hasty snatch, as usual, at his portable mustard- 
pot, and found the cork out and his pocket flooded with 
about a quarter of a pint of " Best Durham.^' 

I am not going to discuss here the pros and cons 
of the mustard question. The use of condiments in 
moderation is recommended by some medical autho- 
rities; but there is no doubt that the majority of 
diseases are aggravated by exciting food. At a hydro- 
pathic establishment the greater number of people 
carry about with them private patches of inflamma- 
tion. It is, perhaps, as well that they should have 
no opportunity, however small, to increase that in- 
flammation by artificial means. At Ilkley Wells, cruet- 
stands are not considered irresistible temptations. The 
use of the ordinary condiments is regulated by the 
discretion of the patient, unless disapproved by the 
judgment of the doctor. But the rules of an esta- 
blishment, whatever they may be, should be rigidly 
followed. A large house, full of people, and devoted 
entirely to purposes of health, can only be conducted 
on principles as immutable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. If they are found to be burdensome, 
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the objector has an easy remedy for his grievance; 
but as long as he remains^ those principles should be 
religiously respected. To infringe them is to set a bad 
example to others, and is a breach of the implied en- 
gagement under which he was admitted into the esta- 
blishment. Where the greater number are patients, 
the visitor must conform to regulations made for the 
benefit of the majority. He will be none the worse 
for the restriction, and will, in all probability, be sur«> 
prised to find himself a great deal better. And, after 
all, mustard is not essential to happiness. It may, in 
the opinion of some people, add a pleasant pungency 
to roast beef. I, like Sydney Smith, distrust the con- 
diment that bites so soon. But the spectacle of 
civilized humanity so miserably weak as to have re- 
course to deception for the enjoyment of its mustard, 
is a melancholy and degrading exhibition. A man 
who, for his own good or for the good of others, 
cannot withstand the temptation of the cruet-stand, 
must be mentally constructed on as limited a scale 
as a gorilla. And when such a man, weakened by 
disease, places himself under hydropathic treatment, 
and wilfully neglects the measures absolutely neces- 
sary for the recovery of his health, he is not fit 
society even for the intelligent monkey community 
of Central Africa. Of what use are the doctor's 
prescriptions for subduing disease, if the patient is 
at the same time encouraging it by underhand and 
inflammatory courses? Packs, baths, and fomenta- 
tions may be utterly neutralized by savoury pies, 
bitter beer, and cigars. Life may be endured, and 
even enjoyed, at a water-cure establishment, without 
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extra food or artificial stimulants. If a patient's 
appetite is so rampant^ or his self-control so weak^ 
that he cannot endure the wholesome restraint ne- 
cessary for the cure of his disease^ he had much 
better be '^ conspicuous by his absence/* But if he 
deliberately elects to try the hydropathic system^ let 
him^ in common justice^ give it a fair trial. Having 
chosen a good doctor^ let him carry out his own part 
of the engagement by being a good patient : his reward 
will be the certain improvement of his health, and a 
stock of sanitary experience which cannot fail to 
increase his comfort and to prolong his life. 

And that such a sensible and well-meaning person 
may, by every means in his power, aid and abet the 
doctor in his struggle with disease, I will enumerate 
the principal virtues and qualifications that should dis- 
tinguish the model hydropathic patient. 

In the first place, he should have faith in the system, 
produced by a knowledge of the general principles of the 
water cure, and a conviction of their truth and simplicity. 
Such knowledge may be easily gained by the study of 
hydropathic books ; and, once gained, conviction must 
follow, as light follows darkness. 

Secondly, he should have confidence in the doctor. 
Let no patient undergo treatment in a hydropathic 
establishment without having satisfied himself, by in- 
quiry, of the ability and experience of the physician. 
The antecedents and reputation of most water doctors 
may be easily learnt from those who have been under 
their care. In making a selection, preference should 
be given to the advocate of moderate and judicious 
measures. There are neck^-or^nothing practitioners 
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who treat a patient like a house on fire^ and try to 
extinguish disease by a perpetual stream of cold water. 
Avoid such men^ and beware of such measures. In 
them consists the only danger to be feared from 
hydropathy. But when^ after careful inquiry and 
on trustworthy recommendation^ a doctor has been 
chosen^ his advice^ whatever it is^ should be implicitly 
followed. If he incurs the responsibility of treat- 
ment, he is entitled to the reward of confidence and 
co-operation. He may, by the sheer force of skill 
and science, efiPect a cure without such help ; but his 
success may be materially delayed, if not entirely 
prevented, if his advice be received with suspicion, 
or his measures counteracted by stupidity. 

Thirdly, the model patient must, for a time, make 
the recovery and establishment of his health his first 
and only object. All business must be entirely given 
up, except the business of getting well. Time, thought, 
and energy, must be engaged in accumulating a capital 
of health and strength. To that lucrative occupation 
all pleasure must be subordinate. With this proviso, 
harmless enjoyment forms part of the stock-in-trade. 
Cheerful society and healthy amusement are important 
items in the hydropathic daybook. But all temptations 
to break the salutary bounds imposed by medical 
authority must be resolutely withstood. Sins of omis- 
sion, and sins of commission, must be alike abhorred. 
The model patient is conscientious, punctual, and syste- 
matic. He never shirks his bath, or neglects his exer- 
cise. He scorns to sit over a fire, and spends as much 
time as possible in the open air. He never keeps his 
bathman waiting. He remembers that his irregularity 
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would derange the appointments of other patients. At 
-meals he eats slowly and in moderation. After dinner 
he gives his digestion fair play by repose of mind and 
body. To the voice of the charmer who would allure 
him from the path of hydropathic virtue he turns a 
deaf ear. Champagne at picnics, surreptitious glasses 
of ale, nocturnal pigeon-pies, the forbidden cigar, and 
furtive pinches of snufF are powerless alike to tempt him 
from his allegiance. Every desire is made subservient 
to the one great aim of getting the greatest amount of 
benefit in the smallest amount of time. And his 
reward is this: he gets thoroughly well, and goes on 
his way rejoicing. 

Fourthly, the model patient must act up to his name, 
morally as well as medically. • He must be a patient in 
every sense of the word. He must not be in too great 
a hurry. Nature, like most ladies, has a will of her 
own, and will take her own way, and her own time, in 
expelling disease. And, though her operations may be 
accelerated by art, too great speed may in some cases 
defeat its own object. In acute disease, hydropathy 
acts with the rapidity of magic. The removal of fever 
by the influence of the wet sheet is as marvellous 
as the most astounding performance of Frikell or 
Foletti. But in chronic disease, there is no use in 
putting on high pressure. It is unreasonable to expect 
that an inflammation that has been the growth of years 
can be removed in a few days. In such cases Nature 
may be led, but she wonH be driven. Only by slow 
degrees can the weakened body be restored to its normal 
condition of health and vigour. And the patient must 
not be discouraged by an occasional relapse. If, after 
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each backsliding^ he makes a step in advance of his 
former position, he has abundant reason to be satisfied. 
Let him persevere. Atom by atom will the diseased 
tissues of his body be removed. Cell by cell will their 
places be supplied by healthy substance. Drop by drop 
will his blood be increased and enriched. Day by day 
his nervous system will gather tone^ and his muscleis 
elasticity. Till at length he will emerge from the purgf^ 
tory of sickness and sorrow to enter a new life pf 
healthy and energy^ and happiness, 

Lastly^ he must have hope. It will encourage his 
efforts^ lighten his sufferings and cheer his path* 
'^ Where there is no hope/' says Doctor Johnson^ 
''there caqi be no endeavour*'^ '^Used with due 
abstinence/' adds Sir f> Stephen^ '' hope is a healthful 
tonic.'' ''And though not a safe banker/' says the 
sagacious Mr. Haliburton^ " hope is a pleasant travelling 
companion.^' With hope^ fsith^ patience^ and perser 
yeranoe on the one side^ and skilly scienoe^ judgment^ 
and experience on the other, there are but few of the 
ills that flesh is heir to which will not succumb to the 
gaitle but irresistible influence of hydropathy. 

But, though a good doctor and a good patient are 
the two grand essentials for the perfect application of 
the water cure, a third item, which, though not 
absolutely necessary, is very important, is a good 
establishment. Remarkable cures have been effected 
in patients at home. At Malvern the m^ority of 
Doctor Gully's triumphs have been won in lodgings. 
But for reasons I have already stated, as well as for 
others of a medical nature, a house specially adapted 
for hydropathic treatment ih infinitely preferable, in 
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most cases^ to eitber home or lodgings. An establish* 

ment possesses advantages of even more importance 

to invalids than the dietetic considerations mentioned 

in a previous chapter. The patients are under the 

immediate and oonstaTit supervision of the doctor. 

This is an advantage they cannot enjoy if he resides 

at a distance^ and only makes a daily visit at a 

stated time. Precious minutes which may make the 

difference of life and death are not wasted in sending 

for him. He is on the spot^ and ever ready with the 

resources of his art^ at all hours of the day and night. 

Urgent symptoms qaa be met as they arise, and 

pressing danger be averted without delay. Every 

atage of disease can be minutely watched and 

promptly treated with appropriate remedies; and 

the effect of treatment, immediate or subsequent, 

oan be accurately determined. At a hydropathic 

establishment the^re i^ iio necessity for sending to a 

chemist^s shop, and waiting for a prescription to be 

made up. There is no obligation, either, to go to 

public baths or baths at a distance, as is often the 

case with water patients treated iu their own houses. 

Every appliance requisite for treatment is close at hand, 

and will be administered by carefully-trained attends 

aiits. Directly a bath is ordered it can be given with 

the skill and judgment only obtained by long and 

Qonstant practice. The effect of a bath depends very 

much upoia the manner in which it is conducted* 

There are degrees of proficiency and intelligence in 

bathmen as in tailors. With like material you may be 

turned out a guy or a gentleman. With water of equal 

amount and temperature you may be made warm and 
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comfortable^ or cold and clammy. In either case the 
amount of satisfaction you derive depends materially 
upon the skill of the artist employed. Hydropathy^ to 
be successful^ must be conducted^ in the smallest par- 
ticular^ on rational and scientific principles. Water 
should be applied to the skin, to produce definite and 
physiological results. An inexperienced bathman, or 
insufficient bathing arrangements, may produce effects 
as prejudicial as an ignorant chemist or adulterated 
drugs. 

It is worth any man's while to go to a hydropathic 
establishment, if only to learn how to bathe properly. 
There is barely one person in ten who can use water so 
as to obtain the greatest amount of benefit it is calcu- 
lated to produce. Ordinary domestic bathing is un- 
comfortable and barbarous. For an invalid it is 
decidedly injurious. In the enlarged frying-pan com- 
monly used in private houses, the ablutionary process 
can only be conducted piecemeal. The operation, being 
performed by instalments, takes a long time to get 
through, and the body, especially in winter, loses 
caloric at a rate which severely taxes the vital power 
to replace. The ordinary drying process is equally 
tedious and equally trying. The towels in domestic 
use are not much larger than pocket-handkerchiefs. 
More heat is abstracted during the use of these 
limp homceopathic napkins ; and the shivering bather, 
unless he have a vast amount of superfluous vitality, 
goes from his bath to his breakfast a moist and 
miserable man. He does not take exercise to pro- 
mote reaction, and for the rest of the day feels 
as if he had been iced. They manage these things 
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better in a hydropathic establishment. The tem- 
perature of the bath-room is, in the first place, pro- 
perly regulated. The bath is invariably large enough 
to allow the whole body to be immersed ; no caloric, 
therefore, can accidentally escape into the air during 
the bathing process. The bodily heat withdrawn 
by the water is regulated by prescription; and 
during its withdrawal, a fresh supply is generated by 
iriction and muscular exertion. The bathman rubs 
the patient, and the patient rubs himself. On emerg- 
ing, he is enveloped from head to foot in a large rough 
sheet, which, by confining the heat of the body, pro- 
duces an instantaneous glow. Delicate patients with 
slow circulation are allowed to stand on hot pads 
during the drying operation. This, for a minute or 
two, is voluntary hard labour. Bathman and patient 
rub away till one is almost breathless and the other 
almost sore. Luxurious people use two sheets. The 
first takes off the loose water, as it were; the other 
does the fine work and the polishing. In cold weather 
a supplementary scrub in a blanket is a pleasant finale ; 
and the result is, that the patient is nearly red-hot, 
and hardly requires the invariable walk to complete his 
reaction. His bath has been a positive pleasure, and 
he feels as a man should feel after a bath properly 
administered, — as warm as a toast, as fresh as a four- 
year-old, and as ravenous as an ostrich. 

Another advantage to be gained by residence in an 
establishment is the certainty of pleasant society. A 
man must be very fastidious, or have an absurdly good 
opinion of himself, if, from among a hundred people, 
he cannot pick out at least half-a-dozen with whom he 
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may enjoy pleasant and profitable intercourse. If lie 
is fond of studying character^ lie may enjoy advantages 
in this respect vhich^ aa advertisements say, '^ cannot 
be obtained elsewhere/' If he be at all hipped or 
nervous, an establishment is the place of all others most 
suited for his complaint. At home, a hypochondriac 
is liable to brood over his trouble. To a sick man, 
lodgings and low spirits are almost synonymous terms. 
At a hydropathic establishment there is neither time 
nor opportunity for mopiog. During the day he is 
kept fully occupied by baths, exorcise, and meals; and 
in the evening he is entertained by billiards, music, 
dancing, charades, or some other harmless and rational 
amusement. When he goes to bed^ he sleeps the sound 
and wholesome sleep of a man who has earned a good 
night's rest by moderate exercise of o^ind and body. 

But in recommending sociable sickness, as pre- 
ferable in ordinary cases to solitary sickness, I do not 
agree with a high hydropathic authority in his views 
on this subject I am no advocate for monastic in** 
^titutions, where dyspeptic gentlemen growl by them^ 
3elve9, and nervous ladies gossip by themselves. At 
Malvern, Dr. Gully separates, or used to separate, his 
patients ; and his two establishments are connected by 
a bridge, which has received the appropriate name of 
the Bridge of Sighs. With proper arrangement, no 
barm can arise from the daily meeting of ladies and 
gentlemen in common rooms for meals and society. 
And the good produced by such meeting is undoubted. 
Good company is an important element in the recovery 
pf health. It ministers to the mind diseased, which 
always accompanies, or sympathises more or less with^ 
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the body diseased. It does a patient good also to 
perforin the small social amenities which are perhaps 
neglected or unnecessary at home. The little exertion 
which good manners^ and the presence of ladies^ oblige 
him to use^ prevent him from falling into the lassitude 
and indifference of the lonely sick-room. Anything, 
in fact, that keeps him from being too much by him- 
self, or thinking too much of himself, is beneficial and 
commendable. 

At meals the advantages of pleasant society are 
unquestionable. Agreeable conversation is an infallible 
specific for promoting digestion. '^ Laugh and grow 
fat^' is one of the most incontrovertible maxims of 
proverbial philosophy. The usual meal of an allopathic 
invalid is chicken broth, or a basin of arrow-root, 
brought in on a tray and eaten in solitude. At a 
hydropathic establishment, slops are seldom prescribed ; 
and the cut off the haunch and the rice-pudding are 
enjoyed in company. Of this I am certain. A sump- 
tuous dinner eaten in pleasant society, and prolonged 
by the necessary intervals between the courses, will 
produce less indigestion than a meal of mutton chops 
bolted in the unwholesome haste which loneliness 
generally produces. Under such unnatural conditions, 
healthy food seems to be converted into a hard lump 
which lodges near the top button of the waistcoat, and 
goads the unfortunate wearer to distraction and despair. 
Man is a gregarious animal. He is intended to live 
and, above all, to dine in company. If he frustrate this 
intention by feeding alone, he pays the penalty enforced 
by Nature for his transgression. Society composed of 
only one sex is equally unnatural. A dinner party to 
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which only gentlemen are invited is invariably followed 
by headaches. A public banquet from which ladies 
are excluded is an infallible receipt for indigestion. 
The continental table d'hote is eminently sociable and 
wholesome. And^ therefore^ it is that a hydropathic 
establishment^ conducted on the rational principle of 
combining health with pleasure^ invites to its table a 
fair proportion of either sex. 

But though treatment in an establishment is 
highly advisable^ and the separate system of Dr. Oully 
highly objectionable^ it is equally important that the 
establishment chosen should be well conducted and of 
high character. A mere house devoted to hydropathic 
treatment is a secondary consideration. The first essen- 
tial is^ as I have said^ a good doctor. But^ next to ability 
and high repute in the principal^ patients require com- 
fort and good order in the establishment. In most 
cases the character of the master is reflected in the 
management of his house. In one large establishment 
I have visited^ there are unmistakable indications of the 
rough and ready disposition of its head. In another — 
the one in which I write — the beneficial influence of a 
well-regulated mind is strikingly shown by an ad- 
mirable system of domestic economy. But there are 
some hydropathic doctors who trust entirely to their 
professional reputation, and care nothing for the per- 
sonal requirements of their patients. They forget that 
much of the happiness of this life depends on little 
comforts and small pleasures. One of the oldest esta- 
blishments in the country is equally notorious for the 
loDg hydropathic experience of its owner, and the 
general discomfort of its internal arrangements. The 
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rooms are inconvenient^ the furniture is mean and 
shabby^ and the whole house is pervaded by a general 
appearance of untidiness and discomfort. In this case 
the social blemishes I have mentioned are in some 
measure counter-balanced by the well-known skill of the 
doctor, and the advantageous situation of his house. 
In another establishment — well known and well adver- 
tised — the commissariat department is a repetition 
on a small scale of Balaklava mismanagement. The 
food, though sufficiently good in quality, is rendered 
uneatable by bad selection and villanous cookery. 
Meat is like leather, vegetables are half raw, puddings 
have lumps in them as large as marbles, and bread is 
so heavy that patients have been obliged to buy loaves 
for themselves, and bring them to the public table. 
At this so-called sanatory institution a delicate man 
is more likely to get a fit of indigestion than to 
be cured of one. And yet, such are the natural ad- 
vantages of the place, and such is the efficacy of the 
water cure, that, to enjoy them in combination, numbers 
are willing to brave probable dyspepsia and certain 
dissatisfaction. 

I have mentioned a few of the defects which have 
come under my notice, in the course of my hydropathic 
experience, to show that almost as much care is neces- 
sary in the selection of an establishment as in the 
selection of a doctor. The faults I have specified arise 
firom bad judgment or bad taste, and might easily be 
remedied. The profits of a first-class establishment 
are usually large, and everything placed on the table 
or used in the house, ought to be good of its kind. A 
want of liberality in the proprietor is bad policy, and 
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bad economy. And because many of the objections 1 
have specified do not apply to Ilkley Wells House, I 
have chosen it as the scene of my literary labour, and 
the subject of my frontispiece. I do not say that it is 
perfect. Other establishments enjoy single advantages 
of which it cannot boast. But, taken altogether, it pos- 
sesses a large number of the qualifications which I have 
enumerated as necessary for the successful application 
of the hydropathic system. Air, bracing but mild; 
water, pure, cold, and abundant ; scenery in beautiful 
variety ; house large, warm, and airy ; situation elevated 
and dry; domestic arrangements not to be surpassed; 
and last, but not least, a Doctor who enjoys the con- 
fidence and esteem of his patients : — these items, taken 
together, go far to reach the standard of excellence I 
have set up. I do not wish to compare Ilkley Wells 
House invidiously with any other establishment. 
Comparisons, I know, are odious, especially to those 
who suficr by the comparison. There are many other 
establishments in the country, well known and well 
spoken of. As a firm believer in hydropathy, I should 
be very sorry if it were not so. The more there are the 
better, in my opinion ; and I sincerely trust that this 
book may have the effect of sending many to hydro- 
pathic establishments who would have lived in unhappy 
ignorance of such institutions. 

And I am not without hope that the remarks I have 
made on the deficiencies of establishments will also pro- 
duce beneficial results. The public may learn that coarse 
food and discomfort are not essential to the hydropa- 
thic system, and that an establishment ought to be as 
well furnished and as well provided as a private house. 
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and Hydropathic physicians may be taught that it is 
their own interest not only to cure their patients^ but 
to make them as contented and happy as possible. 

But^ like most people^ I have my preference. No other 
establishment that I know of would serve better than 
the one I have chosen^ to point my moral or to adorn 
my tale. I have described, as well as I could, a model 
hydropathic patient. I now indicate, as near as I 
can, a model hydropathic establishment. To it, in 
particular, as the scene of many pleasant recollections, 
and to all similarly conducted institutions in general, 
as the instruments of a system agreeable, rational, and 
safe, I heartily wish success and prosperity. 

With this wish, and a parting word of advice offered 
with much respect to the patient reader, I will con- 
clude both chapter and book. To that courteous per- 
son I say, as lago said to Boderigo, ^^ Put money in thy 
purse,'^ and go to a hydropathic establishment. Who- 
ever thou art, young or old, ill or well, of the soft or the 
softer sex, again I say. Put money in thy purse and go 
to a hydropathic establishment. Neither money nor 
time will be wasted. Although there may be nothing 
the matter with you, still I say, Go. Prevention is 
better than cure, and you wiU learn how to keep well. 
You will find no lack of amusement at such places, if 
you can be satisfied with amusement to a moderate and 
healthy extent. Picnics ; riding, driving, and walking 
parties; donkey expeditions, billiards, racquets, croquet, 
music, dancing, charades, and private theatricals, are 
ordinary hydropathic recreations, sweetened and inten- 
sified by beautiful scenery, bracing air, wholesome 
living, and pleasant society. I donH extol such amuse- 
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ments above deer-stalking^ grouse-shootiDg^ Alpine 
adventure^ and other manly and muscular pursuits ; but 
they are^ at all events^ superior to the vapid excite- 
ments of a hot watering-place. 

If you are ill^ pack up your portmanteau at once^ 
say goodbye to your doctor, and be oflf to Malvern or 
Ilkley as fast as you can. You will^ in all probability^ 
get well there twice or thrice as quickly as at home. 
Coddling and physicking prolong both illness and 
convalescence. Change of air, mental repose, natural 
living, and rational treatment are all in favour of rapid 
and permanent cure. On arriving one day at Ilkley 
Wells, I saw at the entrance an eminent Northern 
banker whom I had met there before. An attack of 
gout in the fingers was his apology for not shaking 
hands with me. He looked very much pulled down, 
and was evidently suffering great pain. In less than a 
month all symptoms of gout were gone, his knuckles 
were reduced to their natural size, and his hand was in 
capital shaking condition. *^ Yes,*' he said, on bidding 
me goodbye, " I can shake hands with you now with 
comfort and pleasure. I have not only got rid of my 
enemy in little more than three weeks, but I go away 
feeling very much stronger and better in my general 
health. Formerly, when I trusted to allopathy, I was 
two or three months getting rid of the gout, and then, 
two or three months getting rid of the colchicum." 
In his case, therefore, the odds were nearly six to one 
in favour of the water cure. 

If you are not positively ill, and yet don't feel well, 
I still say go to a hydropathic establishment. Nothing 
removes the effects of over- work, dissipation, or high 
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living 80 rapidly or so easily as a mild course of water 
treatment. Dyspepsia — that modern demon which 
possesses the British pubUc, with its attendant train of 
blue-devils — is surely exorcised by a few packs and 
sitzes. Plain water seems to exercise upon it as strong 
an influence as holy-water is said to exercise upon a 
more malignant enemy of the human race. To every 
one fagged with the business or the pleasure of a long 
season, — the member of Parliament, the barrister, the 
man of business, the man about town, the alderman, 
— to one and all, I say. Try the water cure. Most 
men when they give themselves a holiday think it 
a necessary part of their enjoyment to eat and drink 
more, and to live, in the general acceptation of the word, 
faster than when they are at home. They rest their 
heads, but they give their stomachs double work. The 
consequence is that their holiday has done them little 
good, and that they return to their business not much 
better, physically, than when they left it. At a hydropa- 
thic establishment they can combine health with plea- 
sure, and give a rest to both brain and digestion. It is 
my firm belief that every head- worker or long-sitter, who 
would regularly spend a month every year at a good 
hydropathic establishment, would add, in all human 
probability, at least ten years to his life. He would not 
only have a yearns accumulation of cobweb cleared from 
his brain, but would lay in a stock of health and 
knowledge that would carry him comfortably through 
the next year. 

But I must write no more. Already I have far 
exceeded the limit I originally set myself. A runaway 
pen is as difficult to check as a runaway horse. I hope 
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I have pulled up in time. I have written to very little 
purpose if I have not demonstrated to the reader's 
satisfaction that the Water Cure is an admirable system 
of medical treatment^ and that the secret of its excel- 
lence is the Common Sense on which it is based. 



THE END. 
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